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THE EMPEROR'S LETTER. 


HE Emperor of the Frencu has discarded the somewhat 
tainted agency of the diplomatists through whom he 
usually communicates with us, and, under his own hand, pro- 
poses that “ we should understand each other, like honest men 
“as we are, not like thieves who desire to cheat each other.” 
Like his uncle, he understands the talisman of personal in- 
tercourse. When he wishes particularly to influence an 
autocratic Prince, he requests a personal interview. When 
he wishes particularly to influence a nation, he writes with 
his own hand a letter, unbosoming his innermost thoughts 
to “my dear Persicny,” and desires him to “ make such use 
“of it as he may think advisable.” For a day or two it is 
handed about in exciting and appetizing mystery, while the 
Morning Post beams with conscious happiness half-re- 
vealed. Then it is duly sent to the Zimes, in the columns 
of which the Emperor of the Frencn meets in person 
the English nation, so that those columns have a right to rank 
in history with the breakfast-room of Villafranca or the raft 
of Tilsit. We give the Emperor full credit for his tact and 
resource, and for the cleverness with which his letter is written. 
It is just the right sort of thing for the purpose. We will 
venture to say-that, in composing it, he exactly anticipated 
the complacent gomments of the Times :—“ We have, indeed, 
“every right to be flattered, for the great Emperor of 
“the Frencu, the arbiter of the destinies of Europe, has 
“ taken the poorest and meanest among us into a confidence 
* which he is far, indeed, from extending to the great majority 
“ of his subjects.” Yes, beside those parts of the English cha- 
racter which our vanity may call great, there is an element 
of flunkeyism, on which those who wish to influence us may 
always too surely rely, and which, among other national 
sentiments, the Z%mes thinks it right faithfully to represent. 
The bearing of England at this moment is of such unspeak- 
able importance to the world that we wish policy would for 
a moment prevail over fidelity of representation. 

This, however, is not the first occasion on which the 
Emperor has condescended to allay the apprehensions of 
the English people by undiplomatic assurances of his good 
intentions. A similar letter to the present, written by his 
private secretary at his dictation, was addressed to the four 
wise merchants of Liverpool. At that time England had 
just shown a serious disposition to arm for her own defence, 
and the Volunteer movement was commencing. On this occa- 
sion a great and expensive plan for the fortification of our coasts 
and arsenals was awaiting discussion in Parliament, and to 
those who objected to the cost of this plan the letter from St. 
Cloud, proving the outlay to be superfluous, afforded a season- 
able and powerful support. Mr. Bricut and the Emperor 
are, as it were, in tacit partnership at the whist-table, and 
Mr. Bricut’s eyes must have sparkled as he saw this 
splendid trump descend at the nick of time from his 
partner’s hand. But there is an abu of good reasons 
for the Empreror’s move. His poli tended to divide 
all his neighbours, and by dividing to command them all, 
has ended in isolating himself. Without a “coalition” or 
formal combination of any kind against France, her threatened 
neighbours have made common cause, and they now hedge 
round her ambition with a wall of steel, which recent reve- 
lations have rendered more impenetrable than ever to diplo- 
matic art. Danger has healed German quarrels, and Austria 
and Prussia are at one. Switzerland has been wronged, and 
resents the wrong. Belgium has made a demonstration, all 
the more imposing in a moral sense from the material feeble- 
ness of the State which makes it, and the circumstances of 
we under which it is made. Spain has been enlightened 

y the result of the Moorish war and the attempt of the 
Pretender. Italy has learned from the disclosures of Mr. 
KinGuakg, what offers were made by her deliverer to her 


oppressor at Villafrunca. “Now occur the massacres in 
“ Syria.” They “occur” at the very nick of time, when 
the prospect of aggression in Europe is closed by the general 
alarm and union, as seasonably as though some one had pulled 
a trigger. The crisis of 1854 is coming over again. The 
designs, at least the aspirations, of France and Russia cross 
each other, and France may have to look for another ally. 
It cannot be doubted that the Emperor's letter was dictated 
by a real desire to secure the good will and confidence of 
England at this moment; and, in this sense, it is perfectly 
sincere. 

The letter consists partly of professions, partly of explana- 
tions. The writer is duly sensible of the fact that profes- 
sions depend entirely for their value, not upon the rank, 
but upon the veracity, of the person by whom they are 
made. He is also sensible of the fact that in the present 
instance a voucher is required. He accordingly vouches 
Lord Patmerston. “ Lord PALMERSTON knows me, and when 
“ T affirm a thing he will believeme.” If Lord Patmerston 
is to be put in the witness-box as evidence to character, 
he must first be asked what he meant by the disquieting 
tone of his speech on the Defences the other night. Had 
he not, up to the time of his making that speech, 
received assurances of friendly intentions as strong as 
those which are now given ; and did not his language imply 
that, nevertheless, he was not assured? We turn from 
an equivocal compurgator to the letter itself. We try to 
trace the lines of character in the open hand which is held 
out tous. Is it quite “an honest palm?” We are ominously 
struck by two equivocations. It is, in the first place, asserted 
—not here for the first time, but here for the first time on 
the Emperor’s personal honour—that Savoy and Nice were 
“re-united” to France solely on account of the extraordinary 
additions made to Piedmont in Italy. In other words, the sole 
reason for the annexation was the danger arising to a military 
nation of thirty-five millions from the proximity of an un- 
military nation of ten millions. We had supposed that such 
a pretence was thought fit only to be put forward in their 
vocation of “cheating” by the diplomatic “thieves” who are 
usually the Emperor’s tools, but who, on this occasion, 
are to serve as his foils. In the second place, in the state- 
ment respecting the strength of the, French army, there is 
what, if an Emperor were not the writer, we should call a 
palpable evasion. By the help of the convenient phrase 
“under arms,” all mention of the reserve is suppressed, 
and thus the actual military force of France is colourably 
reduced from 700,000 to 400,000 men. There is also a 
visible tendency to understate the truth in the deduction of 
the gens-d'armes (perfectly available for military duty in case 
of need) and of the “ young conscripts ;” as though every army 
did not reckon in its numbers a certain proportion of recruits. 
When you desire to win confidence by frankness, it is above 
all things necessary to be perfectly frank. 

To pass to the explanations. ‘The Emperor does not deny 
that a considerable degree of military activity prevails in 
France with a view to “ organizing the military forces of the 
“country on the best possible footing.” But he accounts for 
this on the ground of defects in the French army which we 
did not see, but which he, being present, did see, in the course 
of the Italian war, and which he desires to remedy. We 
must suppose that he on the same occasion observed defects 
in the French fleet, the desire of remedying which occasions 
a corresponding activity in that department. Unfortunately, 
when the French army is “on the best possible footing” 
for attacking the neighbouring nations at a minute's 
notice, it will signify very little to those nations what 
was the historical or metaphysical origin of the improve- 
ments. No umbrage ought to be taken, therefore, if a 
certain degree of activity, obviously and from, its very 
nature of a purely defensive kind, prevails in this country 
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also. We cannot attain to what the French journals 
justly call the “ marvellous rapidity” of France in calling 
fleets ahd armies into existtnce on a suddén emergency. 
An arthy of 150,000 men was transported, partly by sea, to 
the scene of action ia Italy immediately after the declara- 
tion that “ France could not disarm because she had not 
“armed,” and that she had only three or four transports 
ready for sea, which were destined to revictual the expedi- 
tion in Cochin China. The Syrian expedition was ready 
the other day almost before the news of the massacres 
arrived, and to back it there appeared on the instant, in spite 
of the decrease of the French naval establishment since the 
time of Lovis Putrpg, a very formidable steam fleet. 
Tn vain will Mr. Bricur and his organs look for that 
promise of a reduction of armaments which, directly the 
arrival of the letter was announced, they anticipated with 
jubilant delight. In place of such a promise, they will fiud 
what is rather an excuse for further augmentation. 

The other great subject of explanation is Syria. To 
account for what he tacitly admits to be his suspicious 
eagerness to take advantage of the opening afforded 
by the massacres—the “initiative” of which the Tmpe- 
rial journals were so proud—the Emperor says that his 
impulsive and philanthropic nature was “transported with 
“indignation” at a massacre which did not take place in the 
streets of Paris, and at bloodshed which did not serve any 
Napoleonic idea. It is not likely, he says, that he should 
want to establish himself in Syria. That which is not likely 
may yet, under a change of circumstances, prove true. 
Savoy and Nice were “renounced,” but nevertheless they 
were “re-united.” The Emperor himself, with his wisdom and 
probity, may be sensible of the vanity of conquest in general 
and of Eastern conquest in particular; but he “does not 
“ know how to resist public opinion in his country ;” and the 
free and impetuous tide of public opinion in France evidently 
sets towards some Eastern object. Otherwise why are such 
emotions always excited by the subject of the Suez Canal? 
Nay, only a few days ago, La Politique Anglaise—a pamphlet, 
according to the 7'imes’ Correspondent, “ of a certain form and 
“ type and printed on a certain paper”—avowed that France, 
as well as Russia, had an object in the East which was essen- 
tial to her greatness. It is by no means impossible that it 
may be the interest of France, witha view to the attainment 
of this object, that Turkey should be a little longer in dying. 
Meantime, Egypt is undergoing a process of gradual deglu- 
tition, and large conversions are being made to that 
religion of which the Emperor, under the name of 
the captive Pops, is the chief. That French diplomacy 
has been active in the East, and even in Syria, the Emperor 
does not directly deny. He only says that the instructions 
he gave M. pe LaveELeTTe were very innocent. But M. pg 
LaveLetre may have needed no ingtructions. As to the 
French army of occupation at Rome, which is now the fatal 
obstacle to the union of Italy, the Emperor only tells us 
that it will be withdrawn when the Papal Government is 
secure without foreign support in the attachment of its own 
subjects. Upon this basis he expects England to act with 
him in the affairs of Italy. 

But to the gravest accusation of all, the Emperor, not- 
withstanding his perfect unreserve, stands mute. He has 
been charged by Mr. KinGuake solemnly and in full Parlia- 
ment, with having, at the Conference of Villafranca, offered 
to sacrifice Lombardy to the Emperor of Ausrazia if the 
Emperor of Austria would assist or connive at his 
desigus against Prussia on the Rhine. Europe is ringing 
with the charge. If well-founded, it blows all the French 
Empexor’s professions to the wind, and sinks him beneath 
all the villains in history. He does not deny it; his 
journals do not deny it; his official journal suppresses it. 
Is it true? Did he offer to betray for a price the allies 
who had been bleeding for his glory and at his side? Did 
he meet the Regent of Prussia at Baden with professions of 
amity as warm, as frank, as solemn as those he now makes to 
us, and with this unspeakable treachery in his heart? If so, 
what madmen should we be if we were persuaded to suspend 
our preparations, to separate from our allies, to suffer our- 
selves to be entangled by France again in the Eastern ques- 
tion merely because an astute intriguer adopts that mode of 
addressing us which he knows will influence us most, and, 
when our credulity is exhausted by the official falsehoods of 
his diplomatists, tries to refresh it by pawnuing the personal 
honour of the mn at whose dictation all those falsehoods 
were uttered and written. 


THE SYRIAN QUESTION. 


ue professions of the French Government, aad the ternis 
of the Convention which has been agreed upon at Paris, 
render the Syrian complications in some degree less dlarming. 
An instantaneous invasion of the Ottoman Empire would have 
implied projects of partition or conquest which will not be 
so easily carried out under the restraint of a formal diplo- 
matic convention. If the Emprror’s overtures for the 
revival of the Western alliance are serious, Lord PALMERSTON 
and Lord Joun Russeiy have the opportunity of requiring 
security against schemes of French aggrandizement in the 
East, whether they are carried on under cover of the Suez 
bubble Company, or more openly pursued by intrigues 
among the tribes of the Lebanon. Long continued adula- 
tion and deference led to the annexation of Savoy and to 
the plot which was baffled at Baden ; but the organization of 
the Volunteers, and the project of fortifying the great 
arsenals, have produced a reaction in favour of peace. In 
future negotia'ions there is every reason to suppose that 
firmness on the part of England will be met by moderation 
on the side of France. The expedition to Syria must, as far 
as possible, be confined to the attainment of some definite 
object, with a reservation of the right of remonstrance and 
opposition if the ostensible scope of the undertaking is 
hereafter in any respect transgressed. It will, indeed, be 
difficult to find any legitimate employment for the arma- 
ment which is now preparing at Toulon, but it is better that 
the boastful prophecies of Parisian journalists should be dis- 
appointed than that the peace of the world should be dis- 
turbed by attempts to dismember the Turkish Empire. 
General Hautpout may probably be a gallant and compe- 
tent officer, and it cannot be doubted that he will find himself 
at the head of an effective force. He may easily occupy 
Bevrout, or any other town on the Syrian coast; but when 
he proceeds to open the campaign in earnest, he will be at a 
loss for an enemy to attack. The Druses will not wait to 
receive French regiments in their mountain villages; and if 
their homes and crops are destroyed, they will console them- 
selves with the hope of exacting future compensation from 
their Christian neighbours. The Arabs of the Haouran are 
stiJl more completely out of the reach of European arms, and 
the Turkish troops, although they may probably sympathize 
with the authors of the recent outrages, are necessarily, us 
subjects of the Sunray, the friends and auxiliaries of their 
Sovergign’s faithful ally. According to the most detailed 
accounts, the criminals who perpetrated the massacre in 
Damascus were a small portion of the lowest rabble of the 


city, including many women and children. Unless the . 


French troops, on their arrival in the capital of Syria, con- 
tent themselves with the humble functions of policemen, they 
will be puzzled to discover any meaning in their mission, 
except as the commencement of a conquest. In Algeria 
there was at least a fcrtress to take as an excuse for the 
seizure of the neighbouring territory. At Damascus the 
gates wil] be thrown open, and the successors of the Saracens 
will provide rations and quarters for the new Crusaders. 
The Turkish troops might probably have repressed the dis- 
orders without assistance, if their leaders had not been guilty 
of active or passive compl city. The plan of superseding them 
in the discharge of their duties can only perpetuate anarchy ; 
and it is impossible to punish their remissness without making 
war on the Power from which they derive their commission. 

A barbarous and divided population under an imbecile 
Government by no means preseuts a gratifying spectacle to 
the admirers of social order. The European Powers, with 
a single exception, have habitually discredited the authority 
of the Porte by axbitrary claims and by vexatious inter- 
ference ; and the opposite policy of England, in attempting 
to strengthen the actual Government, is generally misre- 
presented on the Continent as if it implied a sanction of 
habitual maladministration. The veteran English diplo- 
matist who was for many years the virtual ruler of Turkey 
was enabled, by the corfidence of the Government in his 
friendliness and good faith, to effect more for the Christian 
population than any of his French or Russian colleagues and 
rivals, In European Turkey there was no sufficient reason 
for dispossessing the dominant race; and in Asia the 
Mahometaus still form the great majority of the population. 
All the tribes and sects which infest one of the fairest 
portions of the earth are, in various degrees, fierce, faithless, 
and bloodthirsty. A strong Government would probably 
diminish their outrages and their misery, but no feasible plan 


for establishing a better system has yet been devised. ‘Lhe 
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English policy of attempting to improve the legislation and 
the administrative practice of the Porte was safe, and, to 
a certain extent, beneficial, if it was not ambitious or 
brilliant. The alternative would be a war with an inde- 
finite purpose, tending to results still more uncertain. The 
feuds of the Lebanon would become more constant and 
bloody, if the Druses and Maronites were habitually fighting 
the battles of conflicting European Powers. 

If the Mahometan and kindred races are really bent on 
extirpating their Christian neighbours, a war which must 
probably end in a political revolution will become at once 
inevitable and justifiable. For the present there is no suffi- 
cient proof that any general movement has commenced with 
the fresh outbreak of the Syrian feuds. The imagination of 
travellers and of alarmed residents has probably exaggerated 
the rumours which naturally prevail in every country during 
a period of disturbance. In the valleys of Lebanon and in 
the desert of Jordan, as well as in the newspaper offices of 
Paris, there is probably always much vague bluster about 
religion, glory, and plunder; but the tribes which have lived 
side by side in hostility or in truce for a thousand years can 
scareely hate each other more in consequence of the Crimean 
war or the publication of the Suuray’s edicts of toleration. 
The anticipation of a French conquest might perhaps provoke 
a dangerous explosion ; but the co-operation of England will 
produce a tranquillizing effect by disarming native suspicion. 
Lord Durrerix, who has been appointed as the English 
member of the Turkish Commission, though comparatively 
inexperienced in the public service, is well qualified for his 
duties by quickness of apprehension, geniality of mind, and 
love of personal adventure. Few agents could have been 
chosen with greater aptitude for conciliating Druses or 
Maronites, and with less tendency to quarrel with zealous 
French officials. A thorough Constantinopolitan diplomatist 
would probably have been embarrassed by his previous par- 
ticipation in half-a-dozen kindred controversies. 

If the Turkish Government is not wholly incorrigible, the 
insurgent chiefs and the delinquent Asiatic Pashas will be 
punished with exemplary rigour. Russia will not be for 
ever under the necessity of economizing her soldiers and her 
money, and France may at some future time think it un- 
necessary any longer to consult the wishes of England. It 
must also be remembered that the English policy in the East is 
only handed down as a tradition amongst Ministers and pro- 
fessional statesmen. It is impossible that any strong popular 
sympathy should attach to the professors of an alien faith, 
especially when their enthusiasm generally embodies itself 
in schemes for the persecution of Christians. Im 1840 
Lord Patmerston rescued Syria for the Porte from a 
rebellious vassal, and in 1854 and 1855 the English nation 
forced the Government to interfere for the protection 
of the Danubian provinces against Russia. It will not 
be safe to persevere in stupid misgovernment, in blind 
reliance on the jealousies which divide the Franks. A 
Government which allows one of its principal cities to 
become the theatre of murder and robbery must expect to 
find that foreigners confiscate its rights in consideration of 
their vicarious discharge of its duties. In all parts of India 
there are hostile sects and races who are only prevented 
from engaging in perpetual conflicts by the presence of a 
superior and controlling power. The Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans live in peace because the English Government is always 
ready to inflict exemplary punishment on the aggresser. 
The warlike tribes of the Labaven, who would barely make 
up the population of a single collectorate, are equally amenable 
to the influence of authority and of fear. Meuemet ALI, 
though he might be a usurper, kept the mountain tribes in 
order as long as his power lasted in Syria. A moderate 
Turkish force, by always joiniug the aggrieved party, might 
equally maintain the peace by regulating the local balance 
of power. ‘The comparative responsibility of the Druses and 
of the Christians for the commencement of the recent struggle 
seems likely long to remain doubtful ; but whatever might be 
the origin of the conflict, it was the plain duty of the official 
functionaries to suppress it. The alarm which has been ex- 
cited by the French preparations will by no means increase the 
moderate respect which the Porte still commands in England. 


MODERN STATESMEN AND THEIR OPINIONS. 
HOSE observers of the progress of society who are afraid 
that individuals are soon to be crushed in the blind 


movements of masses, and that free will is about to strike its 
flag to fate, will not find their views confirmed by the 


aspect of the English political world. Theré never was a 
time when individual influence was so great, and (we may 
add) so noxious, as at the present moment. The statesmen 
of former days frankly surrendered their opinions when the 
force of events was too strong for them, but contemporary 
politicians seem neither able to give effect to their convic- 
tions nor to surrender them. Watporr, Prrt, and Fox, 
in the later parts of their career, all embarked in a policy 
which their earlier prepossessions had condemned ; but no 
conceivabl@ change in the posture of circumstances seems 
capable of reconciling Mr. GLapstone to National Defences, 
or of wringing from Lord Jonn Russet an admission that 
the Constitution ¢an stand quite well without repairs. The 
body politic is kept in perpetual irritation by crotcliets 
which one or two prominent officials will neither relinquish 
nor place on the footing of principles. How could a public 
man carry himself so as to do the maximum of damage to 
the public weal, with the minimum of credit to himself, 
unless it be by literally copying the conduct of Mr. Giab- 
STONE, when pressed to find the money for fortifying the 
country? He does not refuse—he does not resign. But he 
introduces his financial project without a word of reference 
to a demand which he knows to be inevitable ; he commits 
the House of Commons to an immense sacrifice of revenue ; 
he absents himself from his place when the Pate Mrnisrer 
expresses the formal acceptance by the Government of the 
Commissioners’ recommendation; he only permits a 
portion of the necessary funds to be raised while public 
spirit is awake; and he compels the loan to be raised 
by the expedients which are the most calculated to 
make the existing generation repent of its sensitiveness 
on the point of national honour. Nothing earthly is 
gained by this, except some additional notoriety for 
Mr. Gtapstone’s crotchets. The Opposition are shown 
that the Exchequer is the weak point in the Ministerial line 
of defence. The Cabinet is embarrassed by a malcontent 
colleague. The Radicals below the gangway are led to 
entertain hopes which their partisan at the Treasury will be 
forced to disappoint. The country loses confidence in its 
natural leaders, and feels a chill in its impulses of patriotism 
and prudence, but Mr. Grapstone succeeds in having it 
known that under the purple robes of the champion of the 
Income-tax there is hidden the hair-shirt of parsimony and 

There are several other striking illustrations of the re- 
markable liberty which the state of parties permits to 
English public men. Lord Patmerstoy’s principal opinions 
are those of the nation, but it is extraordinary ou how many 
points he has been able to make a stand for the prejudices of 
his youth against the general feeling of the present epoch. 
From forcing Italian architecture on the Board of Works to 
expelling the middle-class element from the Government of 
India, there are few subjects of second or third-rate interest 
on which Lord Patmerston does not get his way. But the 
grand example of a statesman keeping a crotchet on the 
carpet which the rest of mankind are r to hide away in 
a corner, is, of course, Lord JoHN Russet with his Reform 
Bill. Fortes creantur fortibus, says the old line, and we now 
know that the imbecility of the Reform scheme is on a 
par with the absurdity of its — The supposed 
necessity for reforming the Reform Act was begotten 
between ‘Lord hasty declaration for 
“ Finality” and his subsequent anxiety to re-establish 
his character for innovation ; nor is the product unworth 
of the causes which contributed to its existence. The offspring 
of a foolish advance and an unseemly recoil ought to have 
been buried in secret long ago, but Lord Joun will insist on 
perpetually nursing it in public. Yet there is the same odd 
inconsistency in his behaviour which is observable in Mr. 
Guapstone’s. In every recess of Parliament Lord Jouy 
Russet obtrudes Reform on the attention of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, and out of office he uses it as a lever to dis- 
place the Tories ; but still, whenever the House of Commons 
manifests its habitual repugnance to the subject, there is no 
pretext too trifling for its withdrawal and for remitting it 
into abeyance, There are as many reasons apparently for 
suppressing a Reform Bill as for drinking. From a Crimean 
war to a raid on China—from a change of Government to 
the proximity of a dissolution—any plea serves to excuse 
the postponement of the measure to a future session. Lord 
Joun Russeut and Mr. Giapsroxe proceed most obviously 
on the same principles. They will not abandon the schemes 
or systems associated with their names. They disturb the 
unity and enfeeble the exertions of the nation rather than 
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allow that public feeling is against them ; and yet, after all, 
their affection for their crotchets is too weak, or their love 
of office is too strong, to tempt them into manifesting their 
loyalty axd consistency by any substantial sacrifice. 

An obscure writer in the Edinburgh Review has hinted to 
Lord Joun RussE.t in euphemistic language that the Reform 
Bill can no longer be “ sustained on the level of a first-class 
“ measure.” This means that it ought to be abandoned, and 
two or three minor improvements in the machinery of repre- 
sentation brought forward as an excuse for the abandonment. 
The ingenuity of the suggestion does credit to its author. 
Why not apply specific remedies to the special diseases of 
the electoral system? Candidates bribe, and voters take 
bribes. Elections are enormously expensive, and the best 
class of electors refuse to vote. There are some boroughs too 
absurdly small, and others too hopelessly corrupt, for repre- 
sentation in Parliament. As all these things are admitted 
by nearly all men, let us rebuild the system, says Mr. Bricur, 
from foundation to weathercock, and perhaps the same vices 
will not appear in the new erection. This theory is the true 
base of the various Reform Bills submitted any time these 
fifteen years to Parliament; but the data do not necessarily 
lead to the result. There are surely expedients by which 
the corruption of constituencies and the costliness of elections 
can be directly dealt with. One advantage we have derived 
from Lord Grey’s Committee is a considerable addition to our 
knowledge of the causes of those evils. We know, too, from 
its Report that the panacea of Radicalism will have no effect 
on them at all. Corruption will not be extinguished by in- 
crease in the bulk of constituencies—it will only change its 
form. Influence and intimidation will not cease to be exer- 
cised ; they will only pass from the great landowner, the rich 
banker, the extensive employer of labour, and the active at- 
torney, to combinations of publicans and coalitions of election 
agents. There will be no diminution in the expensiveness of 
elections. On the contrary, if the metropolitan takes the place 
of. the pocket borough as the type of our constituencies, the 
cost of a contest will be multiplied twentyfold. The utmost 
mitigation promised us by the well-informed witnesses who 
gave evidence before the House of Lords’ Committee is a fall 
from fifteen or twenty thousand pounds to four or five thou- 
sand, to be secured by the employment of “ thorough organiza- 
“tion.” A candidate “of the right principles,” says one of 
them, with admirable simplicity, ought not to spend near as 
much as Lord Esrinerton did, if he will only “ organize.” That 
is, if you will only profess the opinions of Mr. Epwin James, 
retain the services of Mr. W1tt1aAM ALBERT JAMES, hire all 
the public-houses for committee-rooms, engage their principal 
frequenters as- clerks and runners, and subscribe to the 
Morning Advertiser, you may have the honour of representing 
Marylebone, and not be more than five thousand pounds out 
of pocket. 


THE SICILIAN ARMISTICE. 


HE Sicilian armistice, agreed to “from motives of 

“ humanity,” may probably be intelligible to those 
whom it immediately concerns, though it is puzzling to 
foreigners at a distance. At the commencement of the 
insurrection, those who remembered the history of the 
former struggle were aware that the test and prize of victory 
would consist in the possession of the citadel of Messina. 
The fortress provides the King of Napies with the same 
facilities for re-occupying the island which the PLanraGENeT 
Kings derived from the possession of Calais when they de- 
sired from time to time to renew their invasions of France. 
Reinforcements and stores can be introduced into the citadel 
at pleasure, unless it is blockaded by sea ; and when the tide 
of fortune turns, a Neapolitan army can be shipped across 
the Straits in a few hours from Reggio. The town is at the 
mercy of the guns of the fort ; and a few weeks since it was 
supposed that the control of the sea would secure the garrison 
from all danger of capture. At first sight, therefore, it 
might almost seem that, in concluding the convention with 
General CLary, GarrBapi had confessed his inability tocarry 
hisgreat enterprise to completion ; and his moderation is more 
surprising inasmuch as the enemy’s fleet has mysteriously 
disappeared from the sea. During the action at Melazzo a 
corvette took part in the conflict, without opposition from 
any hostile maritime force, and by a strange turn of fortune, 
the Veloce was fighting under the flag of Garrpatpr. It 
would consequently have seemed practicable for the Dictator 
to blockade the citadel of Messina until the arrival of heavy 
artillery rendered a decisive assault possible, Some feeling of 


surprise and disappointment naturally arises when it is found 
that the Neapolitan garrisons are to retain the fortress, as 
well as the not unimportant ports of Syracuse and Ajosta. At 
the same time the reports from Naples agree in the statement 
that the Krve has acquiesced in the entire withdrawal of the 
troops from the island. There must be some mode of recon- 
ciling authentic accounts, although they may seem to be con- 
flicting, and, on the whole, it is probable that the disadvan- 
tage is not on the side of the leader who has hitherto enjoyed 
uninterrupted success. 

The key of the enigma is assuredly not to be found in the 
timidity of Ganrpatvi. The most unsatisfactory part of 
his recent career consists in his reckless defiance of personal 
danger. The imaginative bulletins of ALEXANDRE Dumas 
are not to be construed as literally as if they had proceeded 
from the well-known Correspondent of the Zimes. The his- 
torian of the Three Musketeers may think that a display of 
personal prowess exalts the glory of even a living hero, but 
it seems probable that, in the combat of Melazzo, the 
General fought hand to hand with the enemy. Personal 
rashness is generally regarded with tolerance, but no man 
has a right unnecessarily to expose the cause of his country 
to the risk of an encounter which might become a private or 
a subaltern. Many a noble undertaking has collapsed with 
the fall of some indispensable representative, and the loss of 
GARIBALDI would at this moment be as lamentable as the 
death of Gustavus ApoLpnus on the field of Liitzen. It is 
fair to admit that his policy and tactics appear in other 
respects to be exempt from haste, bravado, and rashness, and 
it may be hoped that the armistice of Messina may prove to be 
as useful as the corresponding act of moderation at Palermo. 
Inaction may not be unfavourable to negotiations with the 
Neapolitan officers. The political changes on the mainland 
which have resulted from the Sicilian expedition may palliate 
or excuse a commencement of military disaffection. The 
example which has been set by the navy will not be without 
its effect, and the troops at Messina may perhaps feel that 
they have no longer an absolute king to fight for, and that 
their opponent in the field is the real author of the Constitu- 
tion to which they have recently sworn. The armistice 
includes the singular provision that the sea is to be open; 
and it might almost be supposed that a descent on the neigh- 
bouring Continent had been contemplated by both parties to 
the agreement. If the consent of the Neapolitans had pre- 
viously been obtained, it may be assumed that a secret article 
provides for the early evacuation of the island. An unautho- 
rized negotiation would indicate a still more important 
advantage to the Sicilian cause. 

The leaders of the movement have, for the present, little 
cause to complain of diplomatic interference. The King of 
SaRDINIA, under pressure from France, has been induced to 
write a letter to GARIBALDI which is amusingly and signifi- 
cantly free from urgency. The Dictator is reminded that 
his expedition was organized in a Sardinian port, from which 
frequent reinforcements have since been forwarded without 
the knowledge or approbation of the Sardinian Government. 
The recital of so interesting a fact naturally leads to a recom- 
mendation which is proportionally vigorous and conclusive. 
As the Kine disliked the voyage to Marsala, so he deprecates 
a transfer of the war from Messina to Reggio. His 
loyal subject and soldier is nct, indeed, adjured by his civil 
or military allegiance to obey as a command the counsels of 
his Sovereign, Probably Victron EmmMaNvet is aware that 
GARIBALDI acts on a principle which is higher and wider 
than any personal loyalty ; but language somewhat stronger 
would have been more satisfactory to the King of 
NapLes, and, perhaps, to the Emperor of the Frencn. The 
consequences of disregarding the Royal warning are laid 
down with a calmness and moderation which are perfectly in 
harmony with the context of the letter. If Ganrrpa.pr 
attempts any enterprise against the mainland, he is to expect 
no aid or encouragement from the Sovereign whose 
temperate disapproval failed to interrupt the preparations 
which were intended for Sicily. It may be hoped that 
international etiquette is satisfied by a protest which scarcely 
seems calculated to turn aside any determined course of 
policy. If the remonstrance has the effect of delaying any 
immediate enterprise, there may perhaps be an advantage 
in the opportunity which will be afforded for a spontaneous 
and peaceful revolution at Naples. If the part of the army 
which probably includes the only adherents of the Bourson 
dynasty were in rebellion against a de facto Government, 
the Liberator of Sicily might present himself with universal 
applause as the champion of law and order. The large and 
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growing party of annexation cannot fail to discover that the 
triumph of their cause is identified with the success of 
GaRIBALDI. 

It is hardly to be supposed that the separatist Liberals can 
maintain themselves in power against the opposition which 
threatens them on either side. In civil controversies an in- 
termediate party often holds the balance of power, but the 
fate of Naples and of Italy must ultimately be determined by 
military superiority, and the Constitutional Royalists have 
no army on which they can rely. The old Guard and the 
foreign regiments may perhaps stand by the Kine, and the 
supporters of Italian unity have an army and a leader in 
Sicily, with the Sardinian forces as an ultimate reserve. The 
Constitution, as far as it is connected with the effete dynasty, 
is virtually defenceless, unless it is artificially kept on foot 
by foreign assistance. 

There seemed at one time to be much reason for apprehend- 
ing a vexatious interference on the part of France, but the 
Emperor Napoeoy’s letter to Count Persicny affords all 
the assurance which can be furnished by words of the 
identity between the intentions of France and the avowed 
policy of England. If Lord Joun Russet has sometimes 
expressed -fashioned doubts as to the feasibility of 
Ttalian r has consistently expressed, both at home 
and abroad, his desire to let the nation provide for its 
destinies at its own discretion. Lord Patmersron declared 
without hesitation his conviction that the grievances of 
Naples could only be relieved by the removal of the 
dynasty from which they had principally arisen. With 
the exception of two or three broken-down diplomatists 
and a few fanatical sectarians, the degraded Boursons have 
not a supporter in England. The formation of a single 
Kingdom has superseded all rival solutions of the Italian 
question. The Neapolitan Monarchy could only exist by 
the support of Sardinia, and it will be far more desirable to 
govern the country as a whole than to preserve federal relations 
with a dynasty irreconcileably hostile to Turin. The 
opinions which are universal in England have hitherto 
met with little acceptance in France, but the Emperor's 
letter is explicit and satisfactory on the question of 
excluding foreign intervention. The remark that his policy 
is not hampered in Southern Italy by the agreement 
of Villafranca is almost a repetition of the summons 
to the Italians to become free from the mountains to the 
sea. If Napoteon ITI. really desires to act in concert with 
England, he must have already determined to leave the 
Bovursoys to their fate. His words will tend to appease the 
distrust of Italian patriots, and to accelerate the final con- 
clusion of their great struggle. It is time that the Italian 
kingdom should assume a definite existence, that public law 
may accustom itself to coincide with the principles of inde- 
pendence and justice. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


it is interesting and important to note the reception 
which has been given by military men to the Report of 
the Defences Committee. As to the expediency, and indeed 
the absolute necessity, of erecting such works as will enable 
our Dockyards to resist a sudden attack, and to be secure 
against an attempted bombardment with the long range 
artillery of the present day, there are not, and there could not 
be, two opinions. Cronstadt safe and Sweaborg in ashes area 

ir of pictures which sufficiently illustrate the value of 
Dockyard defences ; and the division by which the House 
of Commons disposed of Mr. Bricut’s denunciations has ren- 
dered it unnecessary to dwell upon so obvious a duty as that 
of guarding the cradles of our naval force. The real con- 
troversy has arisen upon a subject which was not referred 
to the Commission, but the vital importance of which 
forced them to speak in language as strong as the limita- 
tions of their inquiry permitted them to use. 

One cannot read the Report without being convinced that 
it was the unanimous opinion of the Commissioners that the 
fortifications which they have recommended, however essen- 
tial, ought to be regarded as the outworks only of oursystem 
of defence ; and that lines of some sort for the protection of 
the capital must eventually be constructed as the citadel of 
England. Many distinguished and scientific soldiers, among 
whom Colonel JEBB is pre-eminent, have helped to put this 
general idea into shape, by definite suggestions as to the 
nature of the defences which ought to be prepared. There 
is another class of military critics, including men of much 
experience, who have set themselves to resist so novel a 


suggestion as the fortification of London. with arguments 
which come naturally to officers trained in a school so 
conservative as the British army. We have done without 
earth-works and ramparts hitherto, why should we not 
continue to deny ourselves those valuable aids? We have 
hitherto trusted entirely to the battalions of regular troops 
which we could bring into the field, and it would be quite 
an innovation to construct strong places for which no ade- 
quate garrisons could be found without calling in aid the 
newly-created army of Volunteers. 

The views of the Defence Commissioners have the merit 
of being founded on actual facts rather than on preconceived 
theories. They recognise the conditions of the great pro- 
blem which the defence of England presents. We have 
never had, and are never likely to have, a regular army at 
all equal in number to the forces which, if an invasion were 
attempted, would assuredly be brought into the field against 
it. On the other hand, we have a large nucleus of Volun- 
teers, capable of almost unlimited increase in case of need, 
trained to various degrees of efficiency. Some can already 
rival good regiments of the line in the rapidity of their 
skirmishing movements and the precision of their battalion 
evolutions. Others less advanced would, in a few weeks of 
actual service, be easily brought up to the same point, while 
all of them would be able to fight as well as need be in the 
defence of entrenched positions. Such being the materials 
available, the obvious course seems to be so to arrange our 
plans of defence as to utilize these resources to the utmost, 
On this principle it is recommended to form strong posts of 
defence to protect the capital, and to trust mainly to the 
Volunteers to hold them, so as to leave the whole regular. 
army, with the best of the Militia and Volunteer regiments, 
free to manceuvre in the field aud to engage the enemy, with 
the advantage of a strong line on which to retreat in case 
they should be unable to make head against overpowering 
numbers. 

The counter project needs only to be stated to be con- 
demned. We should have much hesitation in questioning 
the opinions of men of the highest reputation, as Sir 
Howarp Dove tas and others, if the question were one of a 
purely military kind ; but what we find in their pamphlets 
is not a superior method of defending England under existing 
conditions, but an attempt to get rid of limitations which 
cannot really be escaped. Sir Howarp Dovcias demon- 
strates with unnecessary argument the superiority of a 
force of 300,000 regular troops over a like number of 
Volunteers ; and he chooses to overlook the trifling diffi- 
culty that we neither have nor can have an army at 
home on the seale which he desires, while an unlimited 
force of Volunteers may be confidently reckoned on. It may 
be safely conceded that, so long as we maintain a force in the 
field capable of sweeping all invaders from the face of the 
earth, we have no occasion for interior lines of defence. 
Accordingly, the proposal which is offered as preferable to a 
system of fortifications is to keep an enormous standing 
army, composed mainly of regiments of the line, and in 
part of permanently embodied militia, which are equally 
costly. The ascertained limits of our recruiting power are 
not disputed ; but the impossibility of maintaining the re- 
quisite force by voluntary enlistment is met by the sugges- 
tion that the ballot—in other words, a conscription—is to 
be the means of levying the militia regiments. 

Having thus taken for granted that the country will go 
on from year to year paying for the vast forces which it 
is proposed to raise, and that its warlike ardour will be 
in no degree impaired by the enforcement of compulsory 
service, Sir Howarp Dovetas sketches out a plan of opera- 
tions which would no doubt be perfectly effective, even 
without the aid of Volunteers. Of course no one in these 
days speaks of national defence without at least a com- 
plimentary allusion to the Volunteers ; and the scheme of the 
strict military school, though it could well dispense with all 
extraneous aid, assigns to the myriads of voluntary soldiers the 
part which they are thought capable of performing. Volunteer 
regiments are ignored altogether, but “ Volunteer bands,” 
under partisan chiefs, might roam about to cut off stragglers 
and aid the general defence, much in the same way as the 
guerillas of Spain assisted in the liberation of their country. 
For this purpose riflemen are to be exercised in a few simple 
formations in skirmishing order, and taught, in the event of 
cavalry coming upon them, “to join together in rallying 
“ masses, forming something like squares.” 

There is something a little whimsical in the assumption 
that Volunteer battalions have made so little use of their 
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time as not to be able to form square and go through the 
evolutions of skirmishing drill; and we doubt whether 
Colonel McMvurpo would indorse so disparaging an esti- 
mate of the force which he is engaged in inspecting. But 
assuming that there is no more than this to be got out of our 
riflemen, it is still rather remarkable that a desultory, irre- 
gular warfare should be pronounced on high authority the 
best way of utilizing the spirit of the country. At the outset 
of the rifle movement, the notion of acting as guerillas, and 
potting Frenchmen at a thousand yards, was very popular 
among the Volunteers themselves ; and it was only knocked 
out of them by the incessant admonitions of experienced 
soldiers that drill was the sine gud non, and that one bat- 
talion which had learned the evolutions necessary to enable it 
to manceuvre as a compact body was worth ten which were 
fit only to hover about the country, and at the utmost to 
form “something like squares.” Very good heed has been 
paid to these recommendations, and one can scarcely under- 
stand the advice to go back to the primitive system of 
guerilla fighting except on the hypothesis that it is founded 
on a settled conviction that Volunteers are good for very 
little, and may as well be used up in this way as in any 
other. 

The whole scheme which we are considering is in fact 
based upon the notion that regulars are not only the best, 
but the only troops to be relied on for the protection of the 
country. This is really tantamount to giving up the case 
as hopeless, because we certainly shall not get a standing 
army such as Sir Howarp Dovetas desires ; and it seems to 
be not only a more cheerful but a more rational course to 
consider how to make the most of the means which we do 
possess. Practically, the issue raised on the most advan- 
tageous mode of defending the country lies between a 
plan which, though perfect, is at the same time unattain- 
able, and a project for developing to the utmost the re- 
sources at our command. If it be granted, as it must be, 
that we cannot expect to obtain the army of 200,000 or 
300,000 regular soldiers which is proposed as a substitute 
for fortifications, the only remaining question is whether, 
with a very numerous but imperfectly trained force, we 
should not gain an enormous increase of power by the 
support of forts and earthworks. None of those who have 
decried the project of fortifying London have ventured to 
dispute so obvious a proposition ; and while we question the 
political sagacity of soldiers who look upon a conscription 
and an army on a gigantic scale as possibilities in a country 
like England, we gather that, if once they could shake off 
these magnificent aspirations, they would be among the 
most strenuous advocates of entrenchments for the pro- 
tection of Volunteer troops, who are assumed to be incapable 
of manceuvring in the field. 

For the present the question has been thrust aside, but 
reasons more solid than have yet been given are needed to 
explain why the advisability of fortifying London, and the 
choice of the most suitable plan for the purpose, do not deserve 
to be submitted to the judgment of a Commission quite as 
much as the Dockyard defences, which have at length been 
resolved on. It is possible that the difficulty and expense 
might be as great as Lord Patmerston seems to imagine ; 
but there are many scientific soldiers who take a different 
view, and the question is scarcely one to be settled off-hand, 
without inquiry, by a few superficial observations, Civilians 
who are more diffident in such matters than Lord Patmer- 
sTON appears to be, cannot but feel that a subject confessedly 
of the highest moment, on which military opinion is supposed 
to be somewhat divided, is one which more than most others 
calls for a deliberate inquiry by a competent professional 
Commission. 


THE PROGRESS OF AMALGAMATION. 


TF is useless for the Times to write daily jeremiads on the 
obstructions put in the way of public business by Mr. 
Horsman and the Indian members. It is equally idle for 
Lord Patmerston to fall back on that deep fund of consti- 
tutional commonplaces which has so often stood him in 
good stead. India is an exception to the general rule. The 
are must be permitted to run, and the bee to sting, 
and the feeble Indian interest in the House of Commons 
must be allowed to use the weapons which Parlia- 
mentary forms have placed in their hands. Though, if 
it were often pressed to extreme lengths, it would become 
mischievous and intolerable, yet it is the only way of 
securing for Indian subjects a fraction of the discussion 


which of right belongs to them. If all topics had a time 
allotted to them proportionate to their importance, India 
would occupy at least a third of each session; but the 
intention of the Government and of the India Office seems 
to have been that subversions of the best-considered Indian 
policy ought to be assented to without debate by a sleepy 
House of Commons somewhere near two o'clock in the 
morning. If the few Indian members, aided by Mr. Horsman 
and Mr. Mines, have done nothing else, they have made. 
Indian debates a trifle less perfunctory. About six nights 
of discussion have been obtained for a measure which, if we 
are to trust the solemn assurances of men like LAWRENCE, 
Frere, and OurramM—looked upon two years ago as half- 
divine for their courage and wisdom—is unjust, uncalled-for, 
and pregnant with disaster. The House has been waked up 
into an uncomfortable consciousness of grave duties neglected 
or slurred over, and the India Office is at length aware that, 
if it places projects of incalculable moment before Parliament, 
it must have a word or two to say in their favour, and some 
kind of rejoinder to oppose to the unanimous remonstrances 
of the Council which it has been so bent on snubbing. The 
Bill for the Amalgamation of the Armies must pass, we sup- 
pose ; but it is likely that the plan settling the details of the 
fusion will not exhibit quite as much of Sir © Woon’s 
congenial audacity as they would have done e Indian 
members had not outraged the 7'imes by obstructing public 
business, and scandalized Lord Paumerston by invading the 
prerogative of majorities. 

It is a strange fatality which has put the debate on Forti- 
fications and the debate on the Indian army in immediate 
proximity to one another. Read together, they throw the 
clearest light on the future of the Anglo-Indian Empire. The 
opponents of the Amalgamation Bill have urged the enormous 
expense of garrisoning Indiafrom England asone of the greatest 
of all objections to the project. It is true that the cost 
will be frightful, but still there is no saying what a revenue 
Mr. Witson will succeed in wringing from that tortured 
Hindoo whose sufferings under the tax-gatherer excited so 
much compassion while he was a subject of the Company. 
The Empire will not break down under taxation, nor the 
Anglo-Indian. Government be blown away from Calcutta, so 
long as it gets value for its money. The danger does not lie 
there. The danger lies in the probability that India will be 
used as a great nursery of troops, and then suddenly stripped 
bare whenever the sky of European politics clouds over. It 
is to be observed that the fortification scheme, carried once 
into effect, demands vastly more regular soldiers than serve 
the Queen at this moment, throughout England and 
the colonies, in any capacity. The Commissioners to whom 
we are indebted for it allow that they have calculated on the 
permanence of the Volunteer service. Most heartily do we 
hope that they are right, and we do not think that they are 
wrong ; but it is evident that conjunctures may arise, and 
probably will arise more than once in the course of the next 
twenty years, which will give the English Government cause 
for the gravest uneasiness, and yet will not entitle it to call 
out for garrison duty a body of gentlemen who could not 
be kept three months under arms without arresting the 
whole business of the country. What the Government will 
do under such circumstances no man of sense can doubt. 
They will draw for soldiers on India. Perhaps there are 
some of our readers who may recollect that this very idea 
occurred to many minds during the Crimean War. A file 
of the Zimes will show that the journalists of that day took 
a fit of lamenting that a part of the Indian army could not 
be transported to the Black Sea, and it is excessively amusing 
to find that the Company’s Europeans were the force whose 
value, could they become auxiliaries of the British army in 
the Crimea, was most emphatically dilated upon. Their 
commissariat never broke down. 7'heir generals never forgot 
to fortify exposed points. It was the Ourrams, Epwarpsss, 
and Maynes, not others who should be nameless, who were the 
true embodiment of the valorous, enduring, and all-venturiug 
British spirit. We do not hesitate to assert that, had the 
law permitted the Company’s Enropeans to be sent to the 
Crimea, half of them would have been sent there. Let us 
suppose that this had been done, that the war with Russia had 
lasted a little longer, and the greased cartridges sent to 
Barvackpore a little earlier—how many fragments of the 
Indian Empire would now remain to us, how many English- 
men and Englishwomen would have escaped with life from 
the whole Peninsula ? 

Grave as is the matter, it makes one smile to observe the 
light which these debates have cast on the professions of 
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disinterestedness with which they began a few weeks since. 
Mr. Stpvey Herperr repeated with much solemnity the 
exclamation of the Duke of Campriper, when examined by 
the Committee. “For Gop’s sake, whatever you do with 
“this patronage, do not let it come to me!” It now 
appears that the QurEn’s signature was hardly dry on the 
Act transferring the government of India to the Crown, 
before the Duke wrote to the India Office requesting that 
the whole of the Indian army should be placed uncon- 
ditionally under the Horse Guards. The new Bill ix, in 
truth, the partial fruition of wishes long entertained by 
certain long-sighted officials in England. In these scorching 
days of competitive examination, all the patronage was 
drying up; but there was India still brimming, and the 
whole school of Hayrer, and the whole sect of the Horse 
Guards, were longing for it as the hart for the water-brooks. 
Toa real jobbing functionary, compelled by the spread of 
competition to stalk (as it were) a solitary place or two, as 
one stalks the scanty red-deer over a Highland forest, 
the accounts of Indian patronage must have read like Mr. 
Gorpoy Cummine’s stories of the wild lands of South 
Africa, There was the great game. There were the 
herds of antelope and gazelle covering the sky-line. 
There were eclephant-tusks to be had almost without 
trouble, and lion-skins to be won after a few hours’ 
watching. What to this is a poor head of antlers in 
Scotland for which one must perhaps crawl on one’s stomach 
through an appreciable part of human life! Colonel Syxes 
gives us some notion of the new sporting-ground just opened 
to the gentlemen of the Horse Guards—“ three commands- 
“ in-chief, fourteen divisional commands worth 4000/. a-year 
“ each, a hundred and forty-five staff appointments !” Some 
of the Ministerial speakers, it is true, have the hardihood to 
attempt reassuring the House of Commons by telling it that 
all this goes to the Governor-General, and not to the Horse 
Guards. But it must be plain to everybody that, granting 
the Governor-General to be the most reckless of jobbers, 
and granting him to be a Scotch Earl, which is the same 
thing as saying that he has the maximum of poor relations 
to provide for, he cannot even then job away a twentieth 
“ee of this patronage. The truth is, India will be wholly 

rought under a system now partially applied to it. The 
Governor-General will appoint, but the Horse Guards will 
recommend in private letters. This prospect accounts for 
the show of disinterestedness in the only double Government 
now remaining. 


IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 


S the session draws to a close, Irish business and 
Trish talk begin to monopolize as of right the lion’s 
share of the precious time which remains before the in- 
evitable dispersion of our legislators. It is only on this 

rinciple that one can comprehend the motive of Colonel 
RENCH in asking leave, on the last day of July, to 
introduce a Bill for the organization of Irish Volun- 
teers, which is certainly premature by at least half a century. 
Treland is going on very well, and is in a vastly different 
condition, physically, politically, and morally, from that which 
it enjoyed when Irish Volunteers were found decidedly em- 
barrassing to the Executive Government. ‘ Who fears to 
speak of ’98?” was the watchword of the silly troop who 
followed Smitn O’Brien into the cabbage garden, and out of 
it. An Irishman anxious to vindicate the loyalty of his 
country might have more serious fears of any allusion to 
1782. Volunteers weye raised, and showed a good front 
against an enemy who did not present himself; but, having 
nothing to do in the way of legitimate business, they made 
their organization subservient to their political designs. A 
good deal may be said in extenuation of this irregular em- 
Parment of a Volunteer army. Ireland, that is to say the 
atholic portion of Ireland, had then serious grievances to 
complain of, but, for all that, the history of the old Volun- 
teers was an awkward precedent for Mr. Macuire to quote. 
Whether their party views were right or wrong, it was not a 
pleasant spectacle to see a formidable force, which had been 
raised for national defence, converted into the body-guard of 
disaffected agitators. 
No one who knows Ireland as it is will believe that those 
days can, under any circumstances, return. In the first 
luce, all the wrongs which afforded a solid ground for dis- 
nb have long since been redressed ; and the bulk of the 
people have moreover learned that their interests, which in 
the last century were deliberately sacrificed to the rival 


claims of Englishmen, are now dependent on the maintenance 
of the union between the twocountries. The stimulus which 
distress naturally gives to disaffection has disappeared wit. 
its cause ; and, notwithstanding Mr. Macutpe’s ill-omened 
allusion, we do not believe that Irish Volunteers in 1860 
would follow the example of their predecessors in 1782. 
Nevertheless, there was perhaps a certain amount of truth in 
the exaggerated picture of Irish disloyalty which Mr. Macurre 
drew for the purpose of persuading the Government to put 
arms in their hands. Reason and interest are plainly on the 
side of loyalty, and increasing comfort is creating every day 
a stronger disposition to acquiesce in the existing order of 
things. But naticnal sentiments grow slowly ; and, as a 
sentiment, loyalty scarcely yet exists in Ireland, or exists 
only in an infantile stage. Give time enough, and the same 
causes which have toned down the old hatred of England 
into the mild disaffection of the present day, will develope a 
spirit of loyalty as genuine as that which pervades every 
corner of English society. Irishmen are seldom compli- 
mentary to the land of their birth ; and Mr. Macurre’s as- 
surance that the loyal speeches over loyal wine, with which 
the ears of Mr. CarpwE .t are regaled on festive occasions, 
do not convey a true representation of Irish feeling, was only 
a very offensive way of saying what an Englishman would 
have shrunk from suggesting. 

But there ought to be some limit to the latitude which an 
Trishman allows himself to use when speaking of his com- 
patriots, and however anxious the orator may have been to 
defeat his own cause, it was rather too great a stretch of fancy 
to say that Irishmen would meet an invading army other- 
wise than as foes. That stage of national existence has passed 
away for ever, as the events of 1848 sufliciently showed. 
Active, energetic rebellion is no longer a possibility in Tre- 
land, though enthusiastic loyalty has scarcely yet replaced the 
old feeling of animosity. Bring an Irishman to London, and 
let him mix in English society, and, unless he happens to be 
a member of Parliament, he becomes in six months as strongly 
imbued as any Englishman with that sensible form of loyalty 
which looks upon the maintenance of society against all 
assaults from within and from without as the first duty of a 
citizen. But, in learning this, the transplanted Celt has 
advanced some fifty years ahead of the mass of his fellow- 
countrymen, who unite a hazy perception of the blessings of 
a free government, with a sham disaffection which has 
descended to them as a tradition from the past. If there 
were no other reason for postponing the formation of Irish 
Volunteer corps, it would be enough to say that the sort 
of neutral-tint loyalty which prevails on the other side 
of St. George’s Channel is not quite the disposition which 
ought to animate the armed defenders of the country. It 
will grow by and bye into something much more substgntial, 
but there must be a certain amount of unhealthiness about the 
state of popular feeling which gets itself represented by 
gentlemen who think it due to their countrymen to say 
that they would welcome a French army with open arms. 

Mr. Macutre was no doubt guilty of an injudicious ap- 
proach to truth when he charged the Government with some 
decent reticence in the reasons which they assigned for not 
acceding to a proposition which was so strangely recom- 
mended. Lord Patmerston and Mr. CarpweLt may have 
coloured a little highly their confidence in Irish loyalty, but 
they were, at any rate, justified in crediting the people 
whom Mr. MaGuire misrepresents with the absence of the 
treasonable tendencies which their advocate imputed to them. 
Quite apart from any donbts of the genuine warmth of 
Trish devotion to the Throne, the reasons given were amply 
sufficient to warrant the rejection of Colonel Frencu’s pro- 
position. Men, even of the most unquestioned loyalty, who 
have an hereditary taste for fighting, a positive passion for 
fire-arms, and a natural tendency to divide themselves into 
hostile armies, are not pleasant people to have marching up 
and down the streets of thriving towns with Protestant rifles 
or Papist bayonets in their hands. There are many towns 
in the north of Ireland where the rival factions are just 
sufficiently muzzled by the law to keep their hands off each 
other's throats for eleven months in every year. If both parties 
were armed and drilled, every month would be a July, and 
affairs like the Lurgan riots, instead of being an annual disgrace, 
would form as regular a part of the national pastimes as 
reviews and sham fights are begivuing to be im England. 
With all his eloquence, Mr. Maguire has not yet proved 
to the satisfaction of reasonably cautious men, that a sham 
fight is a ibility in Ireland. The pugyacity which is 
justly pall. wey to asa proof of the military ardour of the 
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population, might lead to real encounters between rival 
regiments, and the extremely mild discipline of Volunteers 
would scarcely suffice to restrain so martial a people from 
anticipating the outbreak of hostilities, The Popsz’s legion 
could not well be charged with any want of loyalty and 
devotion to the Holy See, and if they had kept quiet 
in barracks, GARIBALDI or Victor EMMANUEL might soon 
have found them occupation; but even under the Sovereign 
of their choice, Irishmen could not keep their hands off 
brother volunteers from Belgium, and General LamoricizRE 
has probably already repented his attempt to organize a 
volunteer army out of such hot-headed recruits. But this 
experiment was nothing to that on which Colonel Frencu 
would have us venture. Will any one undertake to promise 
that a Protestant regiment of Volunteers would not wear 
orange ribbons on the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne, 
or teach its band to play “ Croppies, lie down”? Not long 
since an influential grand jury very impertinently lectured 
one of the judges for having mildly suggested that such prac- 
tices were not conducive to harmony. The gentlemen of 
this grand jury belong to the class who would be most active 
in getting up Volunteer corps, and it is scarcely to be expected 
that they would discourage in their recruits the playful habit 
of insulting Papists which they regard as one of the highest 
privileges of Protestant citizens. 

There is something to be borne in mind, too, on the other 
side. Ribbon associations have of late years somewhat de- 
clined in favour, in consequence of a few unexpected casualties 
which have befallen some of their most enterprising members. 
But not a year has passed since a Special Commission was 
sent to the North to try a whole nest of these cowardly 
assassins; and until Ireland is purged of murder clubs it 
does not seem advisable to encourage too much position drill. 
The grand security of society against this danger has been 
the execrably bad shooting of the gentlemen who lie in wait 
behind stone walls, and almost always miss their mark. Not 
one felonious shot in twenty brings down its victim; but if 
Enfield rifles and target practice were within reach of the 
whole population, a new stimulus might be given to a con- 
spiracy which appears to be languishing for want of success. 
When all these drawbacks are taken into consideration, we 
believe that most Irishmen will agree with Lord PALMEersTon 
that, in spite of their loyalty, they are scarcely ripe for a 
movement which can only be safe in a country where party 
animosities and private revenge are controlled by an instinc- 
tive reverence for law and order which has not yet become 
the distinguishing mark of Irish nationality. 


J. R. ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


T= last number of the Cornhill Magazine contains an attack 
upon the principles of political economy, the style and 
object of which sina | render the authorship sufficiently obvious 
even without the addition of the well-known initials J. R. This 
circumstance alone would entitle the article to attention; but 
it has an intrinsic interest independent of its authorship. There 
are signs in almost every department of literature of the growth 
of one of those schools of thought which form what may 
be described as eddies of the general current of opinion. 
The set of opinions which J. R. advocates is not likely to ob- 
tain any great influence amongst people of education, with 
the exception, indeed, of those who have a romantic liking for 
opinions of which the application is utterly opposed to the whole 
structure of society ; but there is great reason to fear that their 
popularity amongst the lower classes will be almost in direct 
proportion to their falsehood and to their danger. 

he fundamental doctrine of this school is, in one form or 
another, socialism; and the essence of socialism is that the pay- 
ment of labour—and ultimately, of course, the distribution of 
property—should be regulated, not by the unrestrained action of 
the wills of individuals, each determining his own conduct ac- 
cording to his own views, but by laws founded on some general 
theory as to the amount of property which it is desirable that 
individuals should possess, and the amount of work which they 
should perform. This opinion is founded on the sentiment that 
the poor are worse off than they ought to be in comparison with 
the rich—that this is the fault of what is called society—and 
that society ought to be reorganized in such a manner as to 
provide a remedy for it. The sentiment is expressed in many 
ways and on many different occasions. It has frequently found 
utterance in the discussions which have taken place in relation 
to the late strikes ; and the most emphatic form in which it has 
been embodied is that of a protest against the notion that the 
relations between employers and employed are to be regulated 
on the principles of political economy. These protests have 
usually proceeded from men obscure in station and deficient in 
education. J. R. has given them a degree of definiteness, 
and, as far as his authority goes, of weight, which no other writer 
equally well known*has attached to them. His article is, charac- 


teristically enough, exactly like a sermon. It is provided with a 
text, “I will give unto this last even as unto thee;” and it is 
written with that dogmatic self-confidence which, however offen- 
sive, is perhaps hardly avoidable in the pulpit, unless the preacher 
appreciates his own position more correctly than usual, but which 
is an impertinence when a writer addresses the public upon an. 
subject of common interest, and especially on a subject of whic 
he possesses no special knowledge, and on which he has expended 
no special study. 

The main propositions of the article are as follows. It begins 
with stating that the “idea at the root” of political economy is 
that “‘ the social affections are accidental and disturbing elements 
in human nature, but avarice and the desire of progress are con- 
stant elements.” The economist, he continues, says, “ Let us 
eliminate the inconstants, and, considering the human being 
merely as a covetous machine, examine by what laws of labour, 
purchase, and sale the greatest accumulative result of wealth is 
obtainable. Those laws once determined, it will be for each indi- 
vidual afterwards to introduce as much of the disturbing affec- 
tionate element as he chooses, and to determine for himself the 
result on the new conditions supposed.” The objection to this 
process is, that the “affectionate element” operates “ not mathe- 
matically, but chemically.” That is, it alters the nature of that on 
which the desire of wealth operates (namely, the human being) in 
such a way that the desire of wealth does not produce its natural 
effects. The inference is, that political economy is irrelevant to 
the discussion of what J. R. pt “vital problems”—strikes, for 
example, in the presence of which “ the political economists are 
helpless—practically mute.” A number of illustrations of this 
are given from various departments of life. Servants, it is said, 
and soldiers cannot be treated on politico-economical principles. 
The true principle is equality of wages. ‘“ The natural and right 
system respecting all labour is, that it should be paid at a fixed 
rate, but the good workman employed and the bad workman un- 
employed;” and this system, he observes, is already in force in 
respect to the higher professions. ‘‘ You pay with equal fee, con- 
tentedly, the good and bad workmen upon your soul, and the good 
and bad workmen upon your body; much more may you pay, con- 
tentedly, with equal fees the good and bad workmen upon your 
house.” Equality of payment is to be secured by making 
employment assured and continuous, because modern commerce 
tends to irregularity of employment, and therefore to —_ 
but irregular wages, as “men must get more daily pay, if on the 
average they can only calculate on work three daysa week, than 
they would require if they were sure of work six days a week.” 
Merchants ought, therefore, so to regulate their business as to 
produce continuity, and to prevent irregularity, of wages; and 
their obligation to do so arises from the fact that their true func- 
tion—which “ people never have had clearly explained to them,” 
and upon which “1 {J. R.] should like the reader to be very clear” 
—is much more extensive than it is usually supposed to be. There 
are, it appears, five intellectual professions in all civilized nations 
—soldiers, who are to defend; pastors, to teach; physicians, to 
keep in health; lawyers, to enforce justice; and merchants, to 
provide for the nation. All of them are bound “on due occa- 
sion to die for the nation,” and are respected because it is 
expected of them that they will do so. It is the merchant's 
duty to provide for the nation “irrespective of fee, at any cost, 
or for quite the contrary of fee.” That is to say, “he 
has to understand to the very root the qualities of the 
thing he deals in, and the means of obtaining and pro- 
ducing it, and he has to apply all his sagacity and energy to 
the producing or obtaining it in a perfect state, and distributing 
it at the cheapest possible price where it is most needed.” 
“Rather than fail in any engagement, or consent to any dete- 
rioration, adulteration, or unjust and exorbitant price of that 
which he provides, he is bound to meet fearlessly any form of 
distress, poverty, or labour which may, through maintenance of 
these points, come upon him.” The merchant, moreover, “in his 
office as governor of the men employed by him,” is “ invested 
with a distinctly paternal authority and responsibility,” and it is 
his duty, “in any commercial crisis or distress,” to “ take the 
suffering of it with his men, and even to take more of it for 
himself than he allows his men to feel,” as the captain of a ship 
should be the last man to leave the wreck. This singular 
paper concludes, like ancient theological decrees, with a com- 
prehensive anathema in the following words:—* All this is 
true, and that not partially nor theoretically, but everlast- 
ingly and practically: all other doctrine than this respecting 
matters political being false in premisses, absurd in deduction, 
and impossible in practice consistently with any progressive state 
of national life; all the life which we now possess as a nation 
showing itself in the resolute denial and scorn by a few strong 
minds and faithful hearts of the economic principles taught to 
our multitudes; which principles, so far as accepted, lead straight 
to our national destruction.” 

It would be impossible to exhibit in any moderate space the 
whole morbid anatomy of this extravagant performance. It 
could only be adequately described by an inversion of its own 
conclusion. “All this is false, and that not partially nor 
theoretically, but everlastingly and practically, being false 
in premisses, absurd in deduction, and impossible in 
a consistently with any progressive state of national 
ife.” All that can be done here is to expose the total absurdity 
of a few of its leading propositions. In the first place, the con- 
ception of political economy upon which the wad argument is 
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based, is not only arrogant, hasty, and false, but unjust in the 
highest degree to some of the most eminent of English writers 
and thinkers. The excuse for the scornful contumely with which 
J. R. refers to a list of names which comprises, amongst others, 
those of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Mr. J. 8. Mill, is that they 
ventured to show how the desire of gain would act if its action 
were considered in itself and without reference to the operation 
of the affections ; and to prove the folly of this proceeding, it is 
alleged that the affections operate on the desire of gain, “ not 
mathematically, but chemically.” If this metaphor means 
anything precise, it must mean that the presence of the affections 
changes the nature of the desire of gain, so that it is no longer 
present as a distinct element in the character of an affectionate 
man. If this were true, it would be impossible to make any 
distinct assertion whatever as to human conduct ; for it would 

just as reasonable to say that ambition, love, resentment, and 
all other human passions, are acted on by each other “ chemi- 
cally, and not mathematically,” and that they do not therefore 
exist as distinct elements in Sein character, and that all specu- 
lation or legislation founded on the assumption of their acting in 
a regular and normal manner proceeds on a mistake. No 
one 1s absurd enough to act or to think upon this principle. The 
pa asa oew existence and action of various passions is just as 
much a fact in the constitution of human nature as any other. 
Desires of various kinds are the motive power without which life 
would stagnate. It is impossible to give, or even to conceive, 
any reason for any exertion whatever, except that somebody 
wants something which he has not got. The difference between 
a selfish and an unselfish act is only that the one provides for a 
man’s own wants, and the other for those of some one else; but in 
each case wants and desires are presumed, and it is impossible 
to — them to any good purpose unless they are considered 
separately. 

he a upon which J. R. objects to the method on 
which the political economists proceed fails entirely. The impu- 
tation which his language conveys, that their theories are mean 
and selfish, is as unjust as his objection is foolish. It no more 
follows that a man who shows how the desire of gain acts is 
selfish and avaricious, than that a man is a materialist who 
shows how disease affects the body without referring to the 
mind. The political economist tells people the way to get rich; 
the physician tells them how to keep well; the lawyer informs 
them of their legal rights ; but it is no part of their duty to say 
how much importance ought to be attached to wealth, riches, or 
the enforcement of legal claims. It may be wise and right to 
sacrifice any or all of these objects, but the sacrifice cannot even 
be recognised as such unless the mode of attaining the benefits 
sacrificed is understood. The imputation that political econo- 
mists have advocated an exclusive attention to the production of 
wealth, is false in fact as to the most distinguished of their num- 
ber—Adam Smith, for example, and Mr. J. Mill. Mr. Mill has 
maintained that the problem of production is solved, and that 
the great problem of political economy for the future will be 
that of distribution; and Adam Smith was an advocate of the 
Navigation Laws on political grounds, though he stated the eco- 
nomical objections to them. 

But, says J. R., political economy has failed in fact. Political 
economists are mute in the presence of strikes. This is just like 
saying that mathematics fail in fact because projectiles do not 
fall in parabolas—or that mechanics are of no use to the builder, 
because they give no information as to the strength of materials. 
Of course political economy does not solve every question which 
strikes suggest, but it does solve some questions which are 
extremely important elements in the case. It completely 
solves this problem—what are the powers of the masters on the 
one hand and the men on the other, assuming each to act to- 
wards the other with an exclusive view to their own money 
interest? Supposing the present state of the law to remain un- 
altered, this is certainly not the only question at issue; but it 
is a highly important one, and where the feelings of the two 

ies are at once hostile and powerfully excited, so that they 
are likely to do their worst to each other, it is for the time the 
most important of all. An exact parallel may be found in the 
case of war. Negotiations for peace can hardly be successfully 
conducted unless the contending parties have a knowledge of 
their military position in relation to each other. The fact that 
the Allies held the south and the Russians the north side of 
Sebastopol, and that the military resources of the combatants 
bore a certain relation to each other, had, and deserved to have, 
an immense influence on the terms of the peace, though it had 
nothing whatever to do with the merits of the original question 
at issue. 

What the — economist has to say about strikes is 
simply this. The masters have it in their power to starve out 
the men or to hire others. The men have it in their power, at 
the utmost, to reduce the profits of a particular trade below the 
average profits of capital. The masters can meet this by invest- 
ing their capital in some other business, but the men cannot 
labour in any other trade. The consequence is that the masters 
have the upper hand of the men, and political economy adds the 
information that to deprive them of this advantage by legislation 
would diminish the power of producing wealth which the nation 
at present possesses. Surely this is as important a contribution 
to the discussion peppecting. strikes as could well be made. It 
does not entirely solve it. It does not exclude the arguments in 
favour of socialist legislation, which come in substance to this— 


that it would improve the position of the workmen sufficiently to 
j ms its expense and inconvenience. This question cannot be 
solved on economical grounds alone, but it can hardly be even 
stated without reference to them. 

The assertion that the question of strikes is the first “vital 
problem” which political economists have had to solve, is 
probably even more absurd than the assertion that they have 
nothing to say toit. The qualification is necessary, because the 
vague term “vital problem” may mean a thousand things; but 
if currency, free-trade, and the Poor-law involve “vital problems,” 
whatever they may be, the political economists have a good deal 
to say for themselves. If any modern legislation has raised the 
moral character and social position of the poor, it is the new 
Poor-law; and yet it was based upon the recognition of the 
principles of political economy, and the chief attraction of that 
measure to some of its most prominent advocates was the pro- 
spect which it afforded of social improvement. Before J. R. 
indulges in violent expressions of oily anger against political 
economy, he should recollect, not merely the intellectu wer 
of some of the objects of his contempt, but the philanthropic 
zeal of others. It is an impertinence in any man to despise at 
once Adam Smith and Dr. Chalmers. 

The next of J. R.’s positions to be considered here is his state- 
ment that all labour ought to be paid equally—good workmen 
being employed, and bad ones being unemployed—and his as- 
sertion that this practice prevails at present in all the higher 
callings. It is hard to determine whether the absurdity or the 
cruelty of the principle, or the audacity of the statement, is most 
remarkable. bod shoemakers are to be employed, bad shoe- 
makers are to be unemployed, in order to prevent an inequality 
of wages. Is J. R. of opinion that there is no inequality between 
five shillings and nothing per day? Or does he think that it 
would be a great improvement on the present state of the lower 
classes if all the inferior workmen were starved? How, again, 
does this accurate reasoner divide the industrial sheep and goats P 
It is rather an important question, as all the sheep are to live in 
plenty, and all the goats to be starved to death—unless, indeed, 
they become good workmen, which they will have no chance of 
doing without practice. The assertion that in all the higher 
professions the principle of equal payment prevails is so absurd 
that it is difficult to deal with it. A distinguished lawyer or 
surgeon gets higher fees than one who is not distinguished. 
The professions which are endowed or salaried—such as the 
Church and the Army—are avowedly not conducted entirely 
on economical principles. A rich living or a lucrative com- 
mand is not, and is not supposed to be, invariably a pay- 
ment for value to be received ; but in so far as it is one, the 
higher the presumed capacity the higher is the pay. The 
bishop is presumed to be an abler man than the curate, and the 

eneral than the subaltern ; and there can be no doubt that, when 
the income to be received in future by bishops was regulated by 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, its amount was greatly affected by 
the consideration that it ought to be of such an amount that the 
most enterprising and successful members of the clerical profes- 
sion ought to have before them the prospect of prizes equal in 
value to the prizes of other liberal professions. The whole foun- 
dation for J. R.’s marvellous assertion is, that in several 
fessions oo services have acquired a conventional value 
independent of the different efficiency of the services themselves. 
This is the case with physicians’ opinions. J. R. does not per- 
ceive that this fact only gives a fresh illustration of the 
principle which he denies. Speaking generally, the reason 
why a man consults a second-rate instead of a first-rate 
physician is, that he gets a larger amount of his time and 
attention for his money. In practice, a physician of first-rate 
eminence receives a great many more fees from a given patient in 
a given time than an inferior one. It is of course one of the re- 
wards of skill that a good workman is in more demand than a 
bad one, and in particular cases it may be the most valuable 
of his reward; but there is no evidence whatever to show that 
any profession exists in which all workmen above a certain level 
of skill receive equal wages, and all below it receive none at all. 

The notion that equal wages can be secured by continuous 
employment proceeds upon a fallacy as absurd as the opinion 
that equal wages are desirable in themselves. “Men,” says 
J.R., “must get more daily pay if, on the average, they can 
only calculate 6n work three days a week, than Sp, d re- 

uire if they were sure of work six days a week.” He neglects 
the obvious alternative that = may go without the additional 

y. The measure of wages under our present system (of which 
i R. seems to be speaking here) is not the difficulty of getting 
a livelihood, but the demand which exists for labour. On 
J. B.'s principle, wages ought to rise as employment becomes 
scanty and precarious. Nothing, however, really rises except 
the poor-rate. 

J. R.’s view of the position and obligations of professional men 
is perhaps the most absurd of all his doctrines. If adopted, it 
would produce nothing but a ie of caste slavery. It is not the 
physician’s business to ‘‘keep the nation in health,” or the lawyer's 
“to enforce justice in it,” or the merchant's to “ provide for it,” 
unless they are set in motion by others. If it were their duty, 
they ought to be invested (as J. R. seems to suppose lawyers are 
already invested) with the corresponding power. And indeed he 
is obviously of opinion that this ought to be so with merchants. 
They are, he says, “governors of their men ;” they have a “ dis- 
tinctly paternal authority over them ;” and they ought to submit 
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to any extremities rather than sell their goods at an “ unjust or 
exorbitant price,” or fail to supply them in the quarter where 
tay are most required. Let this sort of talk be examined 
with reference, first, to the workmen, and, next, to the 
public. If it has any meaning, it must mean that the work- 
men ought to be slaves. If the merchant is bound to go on 
with his operations at the expense of utter ruin, the workmen 
must be bound to do the same. It is absurd to suppose that 
the captain is to stay by the ship till she sinks, but that the 
sailors are to leave when they please. At present, a master can 
only turn off his workman if he does not like him. In J. B.'s 
Utopia he ought to have the right of forcibly detaining his 
person, and forcibly compelling him to serve ; and this is slavery 
in its simplest form. he merchant is to determine on his 
operations, and to carry them out at the expense, if need be, of 
utter ruin; the men in his employ are to back him at the ex- 
pense, of course, of their utter ruin; and all other doctrine 
than this, in matters political, is ‘‘ false in premisses, absurd in de- 
duction, and impossible in practice.” 

The application of this astounding doctrine to the interests of 
the public is as monstrous as its application to the workmen. 
How is the merchant to “provide for the nation?” How is 
a brewer to know how much beer, and what sort of beer, the 
nation uiresP At present nothing is more simple. He 
supplies the demand which he finds by experience to exist, and 
he puts upon his beer the price which pays him best. J. R. 
thinks this proceeding atrocious. The brewers are to “ provide 
beer for the nation.” All brewers, therefore, must ascertain how 
much beer ought to be drunk, the tailors should determine what 
clothes are to be worn, and so on; and they are to carry out 
their views, if need be, at the expense of ruin. What the results 
of such an arrangement would be on the public convenience it is 
easy to imagine. 

It is curious to see how the determination to be impressive and 
original, and to throw a sort of devotional phraseology over every 
department of life blinds a man to the simplest truth. It is ob- 
vious that that which is the sine gud non in any profession 
whatever may be said to be its essence. A doctor may have 
every virtue and accomplishment under heaven, but unless he can 
cure sick people, he has failed. Fighting is the same toa soldier, 
and art toa painter. Profit stands precisely in this position to a 
merchant. His profit is not a a for the discharge of a 
= or private duty. It is that which constitutes his success. 

fa merchant carried on his affairs on the most enlightened and pa- 
triotic principles, conceiving the true interest of the public much 
better than the public, and providing for their wants in the most 
skilful manner, still, if he did not make profits, he would sooner or 
later become a bankrupt, and could no more. To go on trad- 
ing ata loss is simply impossible. Profit,then, is the sine gud nonof 
all commerce, and is the one indispensable point which cannot be 
given up. It does not, of course, follow that merchants should 
care for nothing but profit, for there are other and higher objects 
than the successful prosecution of one’s ordinary calling ; but the 
more profit he makes, the better he does his business as a mer- 
chant, and the greater is the service which he renders to the 
public in his professional capacity. He is to die, says J. R., 
rather than sell his wares at an exorbitant price; but what does 
this mean? He is to die, rather than reserve a certain number of 
wares to satisfy some extraordinarily urgent requisition for 
them. This may be very heroic in the merchant, but would not 
be so pleasant for his customers. J. R. would probably say it was 
very wrong to sell wheat at famine prices in a famine. It would 
be well if he would explain whether there are any other means 
by which, in such times, food could be economized. The plain 
truth is, that people who try to be above their business do more 
harm than good by their benevolence. Merchants incidentally 
confer great benefits on mankind, just as sheep and oxen do by 
fattening ; but it would be as absurd in a merchant to try to 
benefit the public by “ providing for” them, as it would be in an 
ox to try to feed himself up into particularly digestible steaks. 
The general framework of society provides for the one object, and 
the butcher for the other. 


MR. KINGLAKE AND THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 


R. KINGLAKE’S famous statement has produced the 
sensation throughout Germany which might have been 
expected. The reserve of the French press upon the subject is 
remarkable. It is true that Mr. Kinglake’s assertion is one 
which can neither be proved nor disproved. But it is one, let us 
remember, that might at least have been contradicted. The 
Paris journals have received it in solemn silence. Their sense of 
dignity is not usually so strong as to render them thus patient of 
misconstruction. ey are in the habit of reporting, criticising, 
and replying to the observations of English newspapers. Their 
master himself does not occasionally disdain to wield a contro- 
versial pen against calumniators less distinguished and charges 
less specific. It cannot be said that the libel, if libel it be, is too 
improbable to require disproof, or of too little importance to 
demand attention. All Germany is being agitated by it. People 
are everywhere asking whether it be true; and, if it be not true, 
why a report so agp sagan to French loyalty is allowed to spread 
and gather force for want of a little contradiction. Still the 
Emperor of the French is silent. When general accusations of 
restlessness and ambition are brought against him he can be 


eloquent in reply. Sir Francis Head, the Liverpool merchants, 
the Tipperary Examiner, and even the Times itself, have 
been in their time the recipients of Imperial apology and self- 
defence. When an English politician whose reputation for 
sincerity is known, and whose rene | has been tested, brings 
a specific charge, names the hour and the occasion, and when 
all Germany and England are waiting for an answer, not a 
French Minister, not a French editor, not a single pamphleteer 
opens his mouth. French papers have no time to notice attacks 
so trivial. The dignity of M. Grandguillot and M. de la 


Guerronniére does not them to contend with any but 


anonymous assailants. 
racter for all his reply. 


Mr. Kinglake is a careful and truthful man, who, rightly or 
wrongly, is supposed to have means of obtaining political in- 
formation beyond those possessed by ordinary persons. One 
statement at all events which he made upon a similar occasion, 
has subsequently turned out to be strangely accurate. Such a 
grave assertion as this last must at least be supported by 
evidence which, in his eyes, appears of the very highest authority. 
As none were present at the Villafranca conference but the two 
Imperial interlocutors, the number of informants who could give 
any intelligence that a wise man would accept as trustworth 
upon the subject of their conversation is necessarily limited. 

ose acquainted with Continental Courts might easily exhaust 
the list upon their fingers. For our p it is sufficient to 
assume that Mr. Kinglake, who is aware of the secret nature of the 
interview in question, is satisfied with the source from which he 
derives information as to its details. Germans, indeed, who are 
more interested than even Englishmen in ihvestiqning and 
provins, Se story, go further. The leading journal of Germany. 
whose Paris correspondence is notorious for its accuracy, an 
which is regarded by the well-informed abroad as enjoying pecu- 
liar opportunities for getting at the truth, does not hesitate to 
designate Mr. Kinglake’s authority by name. The personage 
mentioned is one who, both by blood and by position, stands in 
close proximity to the French throne, and is suspected by some 
of playing the part of a Philippe Egalité to the Second Empire, 
His intimate relations with the present monarch of France, and 
more particularly the mysterious influence which one whose place 
he has recently inherited possessed in the Court of the Tuileries 
might account, it is said, for his acquaintance with the details of 
a conversation at which he was all but present. Recent political 
disappointments or domestic differences, which are no secrets in 
the Paris world, would render it not impossible, so it is thought, 
that he might catch at the first occasion which presented itself 
for revenging past slights and ape agen, | his waning power. 
As Napoleon III. was not the only member of the Imperial 
family who enjoyed the privilege of a téte-a-téte meeting with 
Francis Joseph on the eventful day of Villafranca, the sugges- 
tion of the Allgemeine Zeitung is not so devoid of plausibility 
as it at first appears. The only semi-official article in the Paris 
press which seems to have been called forth by Mr. Kinglake’s 
accusation is a curious and almost incomprehensible one. A 
mysterious communication by M. Grandguillot appeared shortly 
afterwards in the Constitutionnel, which, without referring 
directly to Mr. Kinglake, denounced certain unnamed per- 
sonages as men who had not scrupled to play false to France 
by communicating State intelligence to their enemies. 
“Tl y a dans ce pays des hommes assez aveuglés par leurs 
passions personelles, assez esclaves de leurs intéréts privés, 

our propager chez les peuples étrangers des bruits qui pro- 
Sienls le malaise dont so l'Europe, et qui entretiennent 
contre la France la défiance. Nous ne nommerons per- 
sonne, mais nous souleverons les masques de fagon & ce que 
les figures soient parfaitement reconnaissables....... Depuis 
six mois, il ne faut qu'ouvrir les yeux pour constater & chaque 
pas l’alliance des ultramontains avec les phi hes eclectiques 
et les athées...... avec ces hommes de toutes wcunbrany git 
poursuivant une popularité que leur talent seul ne pourrait leur 
donner, la cherchent dans exagérations de la démagogie.” 
Such is the significant and strange language of an article which 
professes to be written for the wise to read. 

The interest awakened in Germany by Mr. Kinglake’s state- 
ment has, beyond all doubt, contributed to the general desire felt 
in that part of the Continent that Prussia and Austria should be 
united. The recent meeting at Téplitz, following so closely as it 
did upon the Baden conference, bee been saluted by the 

atriotic journals of Germany with a burst of congratulation. 
The Donau Zeitung, the recognised and official organ of Count 
Rechberg, speaks of the interview as an event which will carry joy 
to the heart of every German. Divided still upon ae of 
federal administration and internal arrangement, German 
nation henceforward is of one mind as regards matters of forei 

licy. "When the wolf is at the door, watch-dogs must Be 
frienls among themselves. For Austria, indeed, no other prudent 
course remained open than that which she has adopted. Austria 
cannot be less German than Prussia without abandoning the 
hegemony to her rival. When Francis Joseph forgets that he is 
a y sem. Prince, the rest of Germany will remember it no longer. 
The happiest sign of the times is the disposition which the Court 
of Vienna shows to abandon the State traditions of a reactionary 
panty and to bestow liberal institutions upon its subjects. 
ile Prussia does not recede, Austria advances in the path 

of constitutional reform. Thus French intrigue defeats ite 


French Emperor points to his cha- 
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own ends. The attempt to sow disaffection amidst the Ger- 
man States has resulted in their being drawn together. The 
Toplitz meeting is a diplomatic stroke which paralyses all that 
N os IIT. might once have hoped from his journey to Baden 
Baden. He played his knave, and Prussia and Austria have played 
theking. Itisstrangethat the French Emperorshould not perceive 
that even the success of his own theories would be the death- 
blow to the influence of France. So long as France is the apostle 
and armed missionary of the idea of nationalities, she will have 
power to disturb and vex the Continent; but when once strong 
and united nationalities gather round upon the French frontier, 
the armed missionary will be controlled by the presence of those 
werful societies which he set himself to create. A united 
ermany and a united Italy will ensure the quiet of the world. 
For ourselves, the truth of Mr. Kinglake’s statement is an im- 
portant consideration at the present moment above all. Na- 
poleon ITI. seeks for a renewal of the English alliance. Is it as 
a pis aller that he has returned to his ancient loves? Is it because 
he has found his mancuvres fail elsewhere that he is anxious 
to recover a friendship which an honest man never would have 
forfeited? Foiled in Italy, at Vienna, and at Baden, disconcerted 
by the sight of a peaceful nation arming for the worst, with 
enemies on all his quarters, even an intriguer so skilled as him- 
self may be forgiven for flinging down his cards in positive despair. 
It we be that he is sincere this time. Sincere he certainly 
should be, if wisdom has not deserted him. But with the 
recollections of the last year fresh upon our memories, it is too 
soon for him to hope to lull all our anxiety at once. The peace- 
mongers in the English Cabinet may indeed be willing to accept 
on his bare profession his promises of amity. Can it be that, 
failing to induce the Prussian Regent and the Austrian Emperor 
to forget that they are German Princes, he has determined to 
t per any here are likely to forget that they are English 
inisters 


THE LIBERUM VETO. 


between the performances andthe promises 
of the House of Commons has always drawn forth criticisms 
and $4 mrp. at the end of every session. But they have never 
been so loud and so earnest as they are now. The intensity of the 
evil isacknowledged by theabundance of the remedies that are pro- 
posed. Lord Derby givesthe Lords a lecture uponthe subject, which 
was a cruel application of vicarious punishment to a body of men 
who scarcely ever open their lips at all. Mr. Ewart braves the 
ignominy of a count-out, in order to propose that the House shall 
close a discussion when it pleases, and narrowly escaped being 
summarily subjected to the fate he meditated for others. His 
motion had no other result than to add another to the long list of 
unprofitable orations which have wasted so much of the time he 
seeks tosave. By fits and starts the Houseof Commons has devoted 
evening after evening to the discussion of the question, with no 
better effect than to aggravate the evil. The difficulty has 
assumed the rank of a disease in the body politic, which every 
one can signalize, and for which no one sees acure. It is not 
that this session has been more resultless than many of its fore- 
fathers whose mortal remains repose in the mausoleum of Han- 
sard. Parliament has done a good deal of work, some of which, 
perhaps, it may some day wish undone. We have dried up for 
ever many fountains of indirect taxation in favour of trades 
which give little —— to labour and satisfy no wants but 
those of luxury. But besides “ the removal of 400 obstacles to 
trade,” of which Mr. Bright is so proud, and the creation of 
400 corresponding gaps in the revenue, this session has been 
fruitful in political results of which the Statute-book will pre- 
serve no trace. It is something to have laid for a time the 
unquiet spirit of Reform, and to have taken to pieces that spectre 
of "Teaser which has so long disturbed the peace of our 
statesmen, and which turns out to be nothing but a transparency 
lit up with the farthing rushlight of Mr. Bright’s genius. It is 
not the peculiar barrenness of the session which has so much 
terrified the political world. The alarming feature of the 

resent deadlock is the cause from which it has arisen. The 
Sentine of a minority’s right to obstruct has never been carried 
so far, or exercised so recklessly, as in the session which is about 
to close. Whenever a minority has been more than usually 
pertinacious, we have seen evening after evening spent in succes- 
sive divisions on adjournment, superfluous instructions, and 
speeches made merely for the purpose of wasting time. And 

e alarming feature of the case is that there is no reason why 
the mass of precedents which this session has established should 
not beget a universal practice. There ne to be no device that 
can secure us against a spread of the contagion; and there 
seems to be every ground for apprehending that the mancuvres 
which are now iB te to a few Irishmen and retired Indians 
will soon become the regular tactics of opposition. 

The case of India is undoubtedly an exceptional one, and we can 
neither wonder nor complain thatthe forms of the House havebeen 
freely used in order to compel the attention of a reluctant and care- 
less Legislature to a measure of portentous magnitude and worse 
than questionable rt: Speaking generally, however, this sort of 
strategy is a suici ogee ¥ on the part of minorities. They are 
consuming the capital of that enlightened sympathy by which 
alone they hold any rights at all. At present, the consideration 
with which a minority is always treated is the safety-valve of our 
institutions. They have recognised rights which no one ever 


seeks to curtail. Whenever time is refused for a deliberate dis- 
cussion, or a small majority attempts to force on a premature de- 
cision in the face of a progressing modification of opinion inside 
Parliament or out of doors, there a minority may use, without 
blame, every formality they can lay hands on to clog the undue 
haste of legislation. But if this right is to be abused as it has 
been lately, it will very soon cease to be respected. ‘The majority 
has the physical power in its hands, and it is only by appealing 
to something higher thar the mere fear of a resistance 4 / owtrance 
that the minority is allowed for a single moment to stand between 
the will of the majority and its execution. As soon as it is under- 
stood that the protection of the minority means the power of a 
tenth part of the House, or often less, to paralyse its action, all 
more generous considerations will be overborne by political 
necessity. Mr. Horsman, whose special taste always leads him 
to cultivate minorities, is preparing evil days for his old age. 
His recent perseveri efforts have been well meant ; 

we have never concealed our opinion of the justice of the 
cause for which he has fought. But it will be more fatal to 
his country than any Indian Army Bill, and it will certainly 
be more unsatisfactory to himself, if the end of his exertions 
should be that the proceedings of the English House of Commons 
assume the expeditiousness of the National Convention. The 
first object of a Legislature is to legislate; and if a minori 
choose to make the forms that protect them incompatible wi 
that object, they will have nobody but themselves to thank for 
the defenceless condition to which they will be reduced. There 
have been before this deliberative bodies in the world in which 
single members have possessed the power which Mr. Horsman 
seeks to acquire, and have arrested legislation by their own solitary 
voice; but then that power was qualified by correctives which he 
would scarcely relish. In the Polish Diet a single non-content 
sufficed to throw out a measure; but then the said non-content 
was forthwith beheaded. In the Japanese Cabinet a similar 
expedient is said to be adopted for the purpose of securing 
unanimity; but then the dissentient, if such there be, imme- 
diately rips himself up. Lord Palmerston would probably not 
be disinclined to allow Mr. Horsman a liberum veto if it were 
accompanied with the Polish or the Japanese condition. 

No greater injury could be imagined to Parliamentary insti- 
tutions than that the minority should force the majority to exert 
its inherent power, and that the coercion of rigid rules should be 
substituted for the elastic play of a good mutual understanding. 
The great merit of our Constitution is, that the powers of whic 
it is composed are not rigorously defined. It is a combination 
of powers theoretically unlimited, any one of which, exerted with 
the recklessness that has been recently displayed in the House 
of Commons, would bring the whole machine to a standstill. If 
Queen, Lords, or Commons entered upon their duties in the 
spirit of an Irish member, the Constitution would infallibly 
break down. The depositaries of power are credited with com- 
mon sense, and not with Hibernianism ; and the experience of 
the last century and a half has justified the presumption. The 
maker of paper Constitutions never does allow for the play of 
this homely virtue, and therefore his ingenious toys invariably 
come toa badend. He manufzctures on the principle of pro- 
viding for every a agg and leaving no single weak point. 
This principle excludes him from the employment of co-oneiahe 
authorities ; for if co-ordinate authorities were to stretch their 
power to the utmost, they would arrest each other's action, and 
the machine must stop. To avoid the possibility of such a cata- 
strophe it is necessary to settle beforehand which authority, in 
case of a collision, is to remain master of the field; and this 
settlement practically makes that authority absolute. If it 
were the rule that, whenever the two Houses disagreed, new 
Peers should always be created to give victory to the Commons, 
the mechanism would no doubt run much more smoothly, but it 
would be at the cost of making the House of Commons despotic. 
Theoretically, there is in Constitution-making no middle 
term between a despotism and a dead-lock. In the English 
Constitution the common sense of those who work the machine 
has set theory at defiance, and, while avoiding the despotisin of 
any one authority, has also avoided the dead-lock. ‘The relative 
powers of the Lords and the Commons are quite indefinite, and 
give rise to occasional conflicts. If the conflict were fought out 
to extremity, the English Constitution would soon be a matter 
of history. One power or other must end by being the master. 
But it never is so fought out. They always contrive to scramble 
through their quarrels and come to some settlement which is 
bad and worse sense, but whose very indistinctness is 
its all-atoning merit. The relative powers of the majority and 
the minority in the House of Commons are in precisely the same 
case. They are not in a condition to please a theorist. Ifa 
war to the knife were to take place between the two, it is diffi- 
cult to which, according to strict form, would have the 
victory. There is nothing in theory to prevent the minority 
from moving adjournments and speaking on them for years in- 
stead of hours, There is nothing to prevent the majority, if they 
once could get the question put, from establishing regulations 
which should crush the minority at once. The common sense of 
the men who have carried on our Government has hitherto 
avoided such an issue. If it were to be fought out, no one can 
doubt in whose hands the practical victory wouldremain. Rigid 

majority s speedily ascertained and promptly 
carried out. No doubt the machine would run all the 
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smoother. There would be an end to the pranks of half 
a dozen Irishmen, keeping the whole House out of their 
beds for four hours by incessant motions of adjournment. 
We should never hear again of the long array of instruc- 
tions, each backed by a debate, drawn out against an obnoxious 
Indian Bill. Legislation would be speedier, sessions would be 
shorter, the Statute-book would be fuller. But there would be 
an end also of the secure, inalienable freedom of discussion which 
guards a minority from surprise, and the nation from impulse or 
over-haste; and the soreness of defeat, to which the satisfaction 
of — long speeches is some sort of anodyne, would be 
envenomed by a sense of oppression. The minorities which 
fight as minorities have recently fought will be wholly respon- 
sible for the loss of securities which no minority elsewhere enjoys. 
Montalembert has said that the stability of our system arises 
from the fact that we never drive minorities to despair. If ever 
this description should cease to be true of us, it will be because 
the minorities have driven the majorities to despair. 


THE COURT AT LUCERNE. 


ioe little old-fashioned town of Lucerne has lately been the 
scene of unusual excitement. Innkeepers have actually been 
overheard vituperating the sudden rush of custom, and many a 
charmante “ Mise” Anglaise on Rigi bent has been turned away 
bedless and dinnerless from those generally hospitable quarters. 
An extempore Royal Court occasioned the confusion, and, in 
default of Versailles, Henry V., under the semblance of a visit 
to his sister, opened the Schweizerhof to an enthusiastic bevy of 

ilgrim Legitimists. Discrowned royalty has no doubt its 
saan side, but Solomon has taught us that it is not the wise 
man who laughs at everything. In spite of all the faults of 
which the Legitimist party were guilty, both during their fifteen 
years of transitory success and the twice fifteen years of adver- 
sity in which they have so bitterly atoned for all the haughtiness 
whereby they forfeited their dearly regained ae re ai 
spite of their ingratitude to England, and their blindness to the 
spirit of their own fellow-countrymen—we cannot bring ourselves 
to regard this devoted band of victims of an idea with ridicule, or 
this innocent exhibition of their feelings with contempt. Doubtless 
at Naples and in Spain the House of Bourbon has filled up the 
measure of its folly and misrule. But in Spain and in Naples a 
Bourbon isa Bourbon, and nothing more—the symbol of foreign 
aggression and tyranny. In France, with all their errors and 
their crimes, the Bourbons are the representatives of more 
than three centuries of European history. They are Frenchmen, 
not imported from Spain or from Naples (the correlative of the 
Bourbon position in Italy and the Peninsula), nor yet swarmed 
from the robber hills of a half-civilized island which has not yet 
earned a century’s claim to be called French. In short, the 
Comte de Chambord, with all the misfortune of being a Bourbon, 
has the advantage of being a Capet, and the head of that ancient 
and celebraied family ; and, at all events, during the nine years 
of Louis the Eighteenth’s reign, the French people lived under 
a government of a very different character from that which they 
have been privileged to enjoy for a similar period in the 
Saturnian days of Napoleon III. 

Assuredly there is nothing very chivalrous or awe-inspiring in 
the presence of the somewhat lame and corpulent gentleman 
who has been lodging au premier at Lucerne; and at one— 

rhaps the turning—moment of his life he showed the most 

amentable want of pluck. Few persons can doubt that if the 
Comte de Chambord had appeared with a few followers, and 
a revised ‘‘ Charter” in his hand, at any town of France, in 1848, 
he would have soon found himself in the Tuileries, amid the 
plaudits of all the respectability of France. His next chance 
was defeated when Marshal Castellane found out, some minutes 
too soon for the cause of “ Legitimacy,” that the “ Empereur” 
whose death had been telegraphed to him at Lyons, was 
Nicholas, and not Napoleon—which caused a hurried journey 
to Paris to be substituted for the all but consummated 
proclamation of Henry V. at the head of the army of 
the South. The explanation was duly made, that Marshal 
Castellane was inexpressibly devoted to the Emperor, but that 
if France had really suffered that irreparable loss to which he 
barely dared to allude, he was bound to think first of France, 
and that his loyalty to France pointed to Henry V. The inge- 
nious explanation was duly received ; and so Napoleon is in Paris, 
Marshal Castellane still at Lyons, and the Comte de Chambord 
at Lucerne. In the meanwhile, the Bourbons have been falling 
lower and lower in the various European nations where they still 
retained the power to parade their deeply-abused authority. 

It is of course impossible for Englishmen to overlook these 
blots on the family seutcheon; but it is hardly fair to blame the 
Frenchman for not taking the English view of the Bourbons. His 
experience has been learned by suffering. He has drained to the 
dregs the bitter cup of democracy, and the equally nauseous 
draught of ye pena He is now groaning under the most 
degraded and the most demoralizing of all governments—one 


which has united, as no other polity ever succeeded in doing, the 
most opposite evils of the most antagonistic systems. On the one 
hand, it is mob-born, novel, levelling, jealous of hereditary merit, 
resting on the pretext of universal suffrage; and on the other hand, 
it is exclusive, purse-proud, luxurious, cynical, libidinous, hy po- 


critical, and autocratic. The right-minded Frenchman may well 


be pardoned for having equally lost all faith in republicanism 
and in despotism. The only haven of safety open to him is the 
restoration of that mixed government, poss, nam an heredita 
chief magistracy and a big Se age legislature, under whic 
other nations have grown appy and prosperous, and which for 
too few years gave (in spite of the opposition of an antagonistic 
bureaucracy) comparative security to his native country. No 
doubt the Dearborn policy during the drearily-brilliant reigns of 
Louis XIII., XIV., and XV. systematically crushed out the free 
heart of old France. Still those three reigns were a parenthesis 
in the long fasti of Capetian France ; a4 fair set-off against 
their errors may be found a little nearer our own time, in the 
history of the Bonapartist régime. We should be very sorry 
to undertake to speak for the Legitimist ty, with whose 
secrets we have neither the power nor Pm wish to make 
ourselves acquainted. We have no doubt that its ranks 
include numerous representatives of the most fantastic notions 
of the hereditary right divine to govern wrong. For such 
persons we feel the same sympathy which we entertain towards 
the courtiers who are prostrating themselves before that unblessed 
idol, Je neveu de mon oncle. But it would be very narrow to impute 
the follies of these fanatics to politicians whose only hope, however 
forlorn, is to see France governed by a Constitution resembling 
that which has made England great and glorious. We are 
well aware that the principles of moderate constitutional 
monarchy in France are generally considered identical with 
the cause of Orleanism; but there is nothing in them incom- 
patible with the desire to see the dangers—so painfully apparent 
in that unhappy country—of the “plebiscite” most effectually 
avoided by the acceptance, under sufficient guarantees of good 
conduct, of the services of the head of the family, simply as such, 
not in opposition to, but irrespective equally of 1789, + bes 1830, 
and 1848. The notion may be Utopian, but it is respectable; 
for certainly there are memories of loyalty, religion, and a great 
traditionary past—of Parlements, and Gallican liberties, and a 
vigorous provincial life not yet extinguished by the encroach- 
ments of a jealous and absorbing capital—gathering round the 
House of Capet and its flewrs de lys, which it would be difficult 
to connect with the name of Bonaparte and its sham Llason of 
apocryphal bees. 

_ Whether or not the Capetian party, or at least that branch of 
it which adheres to the fortunes of the elder line, will ever have 
the wisdom to assume an attitude which will secure to them the 
re tomy of true Liberals, is, of course, most problematic, for 
they have yet to wipe out the verdict that they are the persons 
who have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. But at this 
moment they enjoy (whether they see it or not) the rare felicity 
of having their position made for them by the inconceivable turpi- 
tude of their successful rivals. The least recognition of political 
liberty, the smallest concession of freedom to the press, the 
faintest approbation of judicial fairness, the slightest suspicion in 
other countries of a prejudice in favour of moderation and good 
faith, would, in the hands of the anti-Imperialist party, be solid 
and appreciable advantages. It is for them to realize their own 
strength, for they have no one now to settle their account with 
but their own countrymen. If, however, they prefer to sit down 
in idleness till another allied army appears at the gates of Paris 
to proclaim a fresh Restoration, we sincerely wish them a large 
stock of that invaluable quality—patience—for they willassuredly 
find themselves much in need of it. 


PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS, 


A WORK recently published, and reviewed in these pages, 
contains a sketch of the grounds on which the most ad- 
vanced scientific thinkers of the present day base their convic- 
tions as to the physical character of Light and Heat. The 
fundamental idea there developed is, that the phenomena of light 
and heat, like those of sound, are essentially mechanical. Pre- 
cisely the same reasoning applies to the vibrating ether which 
produces the one as to the vibrating air which produces the 
other, and both are dealt with substantially as we should deal 
with the waves of a liquid or the swing of a pendulum. Reflection 
on this subject has suggested the thought that the considerations 
brought forward in the sketch referred to may apply themselves 
to certain phenomena which are usually considered to lie outside 
the pale of physics, and thus may indicate new relationshi 
between man regarded as a being of intellect and emotion, and the 
wondrous material system in the midst of which he dwells. 


All our intercourse with the external world consists exclusively 
in an interchange of motion. From a vibrating, sonorous 
body, for example, pulses are sent to the ear and stir the 
auditory nerve to motion. From a luminous body pulses 
are sent to the eye, and stir the optic nerve to motion. 
Other pulses of different periods strike upon other nerves, 
and produce the sensation of heat; but, in all cases, whether 
it be ight, or sound, or ordinary feeling, the excitement of the 
nerves, regarded more strictly, is the excitement of motion. 
And if the motion be induced by internal causes instead of 
external, is it not fair to infer that the effect on consciousness 
will be the same? Let any nerve, for example, be thrown by 
morbid action into the precise state of moti» which would be 
communicated to it by the pulses of a heated body, surely that 
nerve will declare itself hot—the mind will accept the subjective 
intimation exactly as if it were objective, retina, as is 
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well-known, may be excited by purely mechanical means. A 
blow on the eye will cause a luminous fash, and the mere pres- 
sure of the finger on the external ball will produce a star of 
light, which Newton compared to the circles on a peacock’s 
tail. Disease makes people see visions and dream dreams; but, 
in all such cases, could we examine the organs implicated, 
we should, on philosophical grounds, expect to find them in that 
precise molecular condition which the real objects, if present, 
would superinduce. 

The colour of light is determined by the frequency of the 
ethereal vibrations, as the pitch of sound is determined by the 
frequency of the aérial ones. The red or purple, for paale, of 
a British maiden’s cheek and lips, the blue, violet, or brown of 
her eyes, have their strict physical equivalents in the lengths of 
the waves which issue from them ; and these waves are not only 
as truly mechanical as the waves of the sea, but they are capable 
of having their mechanical value expressed in numbers. In the 
work already referred to, a chapter is devoted to the ex- 
planation of a connexion between light and heat, and mere 
mechanical work, in virtue of which we can tell the precise 
amount of work which a given amount of sunshine can per- 
form. Now, the hue of the cheek is caused by the extinc- 
tion of certain of the solar rays by the colouring matter of 
the cheek, the residual colour being that seen. Could we in- 
terpose the substance to which some English cheeks owe their 
bloom in the path of a beam genes through a prism, so as to 
produce a spectrum, we should probably find the orange and 
yellow and green of the spectrum more or less absorbed, the red 
and a portion of the blue being transmitted. This would give us 
a ec blush resembling that of the permanganate of potash, 
commonly called the mineral chameleon, a solution of which 
acts upon the spectrum in the manner just described. Inasmuch, 
then, as we can calculate with perfect exactness the mechanical 
value of the total light which falls upon the epidermis, a certain 
fraction of this will express the mechanical value of the cheek's 
colour. We do not therefore jest, but speak the words of truth 
and soberness, when we affirm that the rays to which the tinting 
of any given cheek is due would, if mechanically applied, be com- 
petent to move a wheelbarrow through a certain space, or to lift 
a scuttle of coals to a certain calculable elevation. 

But the human face at times flushes with a radiance different 

rom mere colour, and which might well be taken for a direct 
spiritual emanation independent of “brute matter.” Let us 
examine this point a little. Musical instruments, and also the 
human voice, have a peculiarity as regards their sounds which 
differs from mere ite. A clarionet and a violin, for example, 
may be both pitched to the same note, but a listener who sees 
neither can at once tell that the qualities of the notes are different. 
This is what the French call timbre, and the Germans, we believe, 
klang. So, also, we can distinguish one vowel from another, 
though all may have the same pitch. The difference here, accord- 
ing to the recent investigations of Helmholtz, is due to the fact 
that certain incidental notes commingle in each case with the 
principal one, and produce acompound result. The * harmonics” 
of a string are known to be due to minor vibrations which super- 

e themselves upon the principal ones, as small ripples cover 
parasitically the surfaces of large sea-waves. The notes of the 
true simple wave and of its parasites are heard at once, and it is 
the variation of the latter which produces differences in the timbre 
of a musical instrument or in the lang of the voice. 

We are now prepared to speculate on those more subtle phases 
of expression to which we have above referred. They are not 
due to those waves alone which make the eyes violet or give the 
cheek its rose, but are a result produced by the compounding of 
these with incidental waves, which influence the colour as 
the parasitic waves of sound influence the pure quality of a note. 
We have often watched with deep interest and sympathy the 
countenances of some of the praying women in the churches of 
the Continent. We have seen a penitent kneeling at a distance 
from the shrine of the Virgin, as if afraid to come nearer. Sud- 
denly a glow has overspread her countenance, strengthening in 
radiance, till at length her very soul seemed shining through her 
features. Sure of her acceptance, she has confidently advanced, 
fallen prostrate immediately in front of the image, and remained 
there for a time in silent ecstasy. We have watched the ebbing 
of the spiritual tide, and remarked the felicitous repose which it 
left behind. At each new phase of emotion the timbre of this 
woman’s countenance changed, and 


The music breathing from her face 


became altered in quality. . 
We thus arrive at what may be called a physical justification 
of the exquisite but criticised line of Byron just quoted. Indeed, 
the poet often sees by a kind of intuition what the man of science 
deduces from physical principles. Tennyson, in Maud, and 
elsewhere, is ful not only of the imagery derived from strict 
study, but also of intuitive applications of scientific truth. The 
tendency of the above remarks is to show that the most subtle 
hases of “expression” have at least a proximate mechanical origin. 
The splendours of the “ imperial Eleinore” are all reducible to 
the same cause; and not only so, but the “ languors of her love- 
deep eyes” actually exist for a time in space, isolated alike from 
her and her worshipper. Every gleam of those eyes, every flush 
of her brow, every quiver of her lips requires the ether for its 
transmission, and a certain calculable time to from her to 
him, During this time, the expression which is to stir the soul, 


to kindle love or quench it, exists in space as a purely mechanical 
affection of matter; and, for aught we know, a slight steepness 
in the front of an ethereal billow, a slight curl of its crest, or some 
other accident of form, may determine whether the recipient of 
its shock is to be elated with joy or steeped in misery. 

The philosophy of the future will assuredly take more account 
than that of the past of the dependence of thought and feeling 
on physical processes; and it may be that the qualities of the 
mind will be studied through organic combinations as we now 
study the character of a force through the affections of ordinary 
matter. We believe that every thought and every feeling bas 
its definite mechanical correlative—that it is accompanied by 
a certain breaking up and remarshalling of the atoms of the 
brain. This latter process is purely physical; and were the 
faculties we now possess sufficiently expanded, without the crea- 
tion of any new faculty, it would doubtless be within the range of 
our augmented powers to infer from the molecular state of the 
brain the character of the thought acting on it, and conversely to 
infer from the thought the exact molecular condition of the brain. 
We do not say—and this, as will be seen, is all-important—that 
the inference here referred to would be an @ priori one. But 
by observing, with the faculties we assume, the state of the 
brain and the associated mental affections, both might be so 
tabulated side by side that, if one were given, a mere reference to 
the table would declare the other.” Our present powers, it is true, 
shrivel into nothingness when brought to bear on such a 
problem, but it is because of its complexity and our limits that 
this is the case. The quality of the problem and the quality of 
our powers are, we believe, so related, that a mere expansion of 
the latter would enable them to cope with the former. Why, 
then, in scientific speculation should we turn our eyes exclusively 
to the past? May it not be that a time is coming—ages no 
doubt distant but still advancing—when the dwellers upon this 
fair earth, starting from the gross human brain of to-day as a 
rudiment, may be able to apply to these mighty questions facul- 
ties of commensurate extent? Given the requisite expansi- 
bility to the present senses and intelligence of man—given also 
the time necessary for their expansion—and this high goal may 
be attained. Development is all that is required, and not a 
change of quality. There need be no absolute breach of 
continuity between us and our loftier brothers yet to come. 

We have guarded ourselves against saying that the inferring of 
thought from material combinations and arrangements would be 
aninference @ priori. The inference meant would be the same in 
kind as that which the observation of the effects of food and drink 
upon the mind would enable us to make, differing only from the 
latter in the degree of analytical insight which we suppose attained. 
Given the masses and distances of the planets, we can infer the 
perturbations consequent on their mutual attractions. Given the 
nature of a disturbance in water, air, or ether, knowing the 
physical qualities of the medium we can infer how its particles 
will be affected. In all this we deal with physical laws. The 
mind runs with certainty along the line of thought which connects 
the phenomena—from beginning to end there is no break in the 
chain. But when we endeavour to pass by a similar process from 
the phenomena of physics to those of thought, we meet a problem 
which transcends any conceivable expansion of the powers which 
we now possess. e may think over the subject again and 
again, but it eludes all intellectual presentation. We stand at 
length face to face with the Incomprehensible. The territory of 
physics is wide, but it has its limits from which we look with 
vacant gaze into the region beyond. Whence come we—whither 
gowe? The question dies without an answer—without even an 
echo—upon the infinite shores of the Unknown. Let us follow 
matter to its utmost bounds, let us claim it in all its forms—not 
only in the rolling planet and the falling fruit, not only in the 
sounding thunder and the solar ray, not only in the blowin, 
clover and the dropping rain, but even in the muscles, bl 
and brain of man himself—it is ours to experiment with and to 
speculate upon. Casting the term “vital force” from our voca- 
bulary, let us reduce, if we can, the visible phenomena of life 
to mechanical attractions and repulsions. Having thus ex- 
hausted physics, and reached its very rim, a mighty Myste 
still looms beyond us. We have, in fact, made no step tow 
its solution. And thus it will ever loom—ever beyond the 
bourne of Knowledge—compelling the philosophies of successive 
ages to confess that 

We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded by a sleep. 


THE PROPOSED CONCENTRATION OF THE COURTS OF 
JUSTICE, 


MONG the various schemes of improvement which the 
growing necessities of the metropolis have foreed upon 
public attention, none seems to call more imperatively for a 
speedy settlement than that of rearranging our Law Courts on 
some more natural and efficient system than the present. The 
Commissioners who were appointed to inquire into the subject 
have collected from the most varied sources a mass of irresistible 
evidence as to the intolerable annoyances to which the existing 
inadequate machinery gives rise. Judges, counsel, solicitors, 
jurymen, and witnesses, for once are all agreed, and the note in 
which they harmonize is one of the gravest complaint. Want of 
space and inconvenience of position are the two grand evils that 
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all parties concerned make the burthen of their mournful strain. 
Some important branches of the law are absolutely without any 
court at all, and lead a cw ge existence as best they may. 
The Judge of the High Court of the Admiralty borrows his seat 
of office from the Master of the Rolls. Sir Cresswell Cresswell 
is similarly indebted to the Lord Chancellor for his Court at 
Westminster, but is obliged to leave his registrar’s office and the 
depository of the wills whose interpreter and ian he is, at 
Doctors’ Commons. The abodes provided for several great 
Chancery dignitaries are not national property, but only lease- 
holds for a term of years; and the Lord Chancellor himself is a 
mere tenant at wi Such a state of things is, of course, 
compatible neither with dignity nor comfort, and the Com- 
missioners speak most feelingly of the hardships which two 
of the Vice-Chancellors are called to endure in the perfor- 
mance of their duties. “Their Courts,” it is said, “are 
utterly unfit for their purpose; in structure, size, proportion, 
ventilation, and arrangement, it is difficult to speak of them 
in too strong terms of disapproval.” The Judges’ Chambers are 
still more strongly condemned. “It almost requires ocular in- 
spection to conceive fully how insufficient, inconvenient, and 
unwholesome they are ;” and Sir John Stuart says in his evidence 
that the ventilation of his chambers is so extremely bad that he 
cannot sit in them an hour by himself without the greatest 
inconvenience. 

The provisions for the common lawyers are equally unsatis- 
factory. At Westminster, indeed, the Queen’s Bench, Ex- 
chequer, and Common Pleas, have a respectable Court a-piece, 
but the amount of the business to be transacted in each makes 
the employment of a second Court constantly necessary, and 
these second Courts are as bad as they can be. The dor» 
Bench is driven to the Bail Court, a little place never 
intended and “wholly unsuited for trials by jury.” The 
Exchequer takes refuge in the Exchequer Chamber, to which 
the same disparaging remark car” te applied with equal 
propriety ; and the Common Pleas, having no second Court at 
all of its own, betakes itself either to a Parliamentary Committee- 
room or to a Chancery Court borrowed for the occasion. Besides 
this, the Judges often sit in Banco after term, to finish off arrears 
of business ; and the Sittings in Error and the Court of Criminal 
Appeal require, “the first of them always, and the latter not 
un frequent y, a spacious Court for several days after each term.” 
The Commissioners think that, for all these p es of the 
Common Law, seven spacious halls are the least that ought 
to be provided; while at the same time proper places for 
robing and consultation, and waiting-rooms for the jurymen, 
attorneys, and witnesses in attendance, must be lode ed in 
any scheme that the profession can be expected to regard 
as even approximately satisfactory. 

But the insufficiency of space is not the only grievance. 
The position of some of the Courts, and the long distance 
which separates most of them from one another, are equally 
fruitful sources of dissatisfaction, delay, and consequently expense. 
The Commissioners append a map of London to their Report, 
which presents very vividly the excessive awkwardness of the 
present arrangement. The Courts seem to be almost designedly 
dispersed. Justice, it appears, is worshipped by her metropolitan 
votaries less as a sedate and immovable goddess than as some 
errant and restless sprite whose vagaries must be consulted by a 
capricious irregularity of devotion and frequent change of scene. 
Movet eternumque movebit would seem the appropriate doom of 
each of the fifteen learned and venerable personages whose 
talents and industry have carried them to the sublimest dignities 
of their profession. When they are not progressing on circuit 
through the provinces, they vibrate between Westminster and 
Guildhall, with an occasional oscillation to Judges’ Chambers in 
Chancery-lane. The movements of the judge of course involve 
corresponding movements on the part of counsel and attorneys ; 
and the loss of time, the anxiety, and the expense thus caused, 
seem to be something far more serious than the public generally 
imagine. Sir Richard Bethell says, in his evidence, that the best- 
employed firms are obliged to keep a large additional staff 
of clerks on account of the great distances between their places 
of resort; and in recommending the contemplated removal of 
the Courts he adverts to “the agony that an anxious solicitor 
frequently suffers, lest his pak. , whom he knows to be em- 
ployed at Nisi Prius in the City, or at some other distant Court, 
should not come in time for the hearing of the cause; and all 
that would be entirely prevented, and aH the heart-burnings, 
and all the vexation resulting from that circumstance, if the 
Courts were concentrated on one spot.” It is needless to point 
out how seriously the interests of clients are affected by an 
arrangement which puts their attorneys to unnecessary expense, 
and which frequently renders it impossible for the most con- 
scientious counsel to do justice to their cause. The hardship 
to junior members of the Bar is also very considerable. The 
distance of the Couris from the Temple makes it necessary 
for them, when on have a case coming on, to wait some- 
times for days at Westminster, instead of attending to the 


business which may be pressing upon them at chambers. Mr. 
junior, informs the Commissioners that on 
to wait in this way for eleven days; and as 
pose were meanwhile 
ly strange that the 
little gratification, 
visability of placing 


Honyman, a leadin 
one occasion he had 
his fee was only two guineas, and 
accumulating at his chambers, it is 
retrospect should appear to afford him v 
and that he should strenuously urge the 


the new Law Courts in the immediate vicinity of the Temple, so 
as to allow of counsel being summoned at a moment’s notice 
from chambers, when his turn to be heard was coming on, The 
site which the Commissioners are unanimous in recommendin 
is the same as that which Sir Richard Bethell formerly suggested, 
and seems almost eve’ for the 

urpose to which it is now pro to apply it. Lying, as it 
between Lincoln’s Inn the Strand. it has the advantage 
of being completely central, close to the great city thoroughfares, 
to the Temple, and to the Chancery Courts. It is occupied at 

resent by “close and ill-built streets, badly ventilated and 
Gained, and, in respect of part at least, very disreputably in- 
habited,” and the Commissioners dwell with emphasis on the 
advantage to the public which would result from the substitution 
of an open space and noble range of buildings for so miserable 
a odehtniiies!. The other two sites proposed—one at West- 
minster, and the other in Lincoln’s-inn-fields—seem to the Com- 
missioners to be open to fatal objections, and may probably be 
considered as finally rejected. 

On one point alone the Commissioners are unable to agree— 
that of the proper method of meeting the expense which the 
proposed alterations will involve. The cost of the site and erec- 
tion of the necessary buildings would come to something like a 
million and a half; and all the Commissioners, except Sir Wil- 
liam Wood, consider that there are funds in existence which may 
most legitimately be applied to defraying so serious an outlay. 
The controversy turns on the right of Parliament to make use of 
certain sums, at present in the hands of the Court of Chancery, 
for any purpose except that of exclusively benefiting Chancery 
suitors; and the elaborate statement of the Commissioners as to 
the way in which these sums have grown to their present size 
gives a most interesting insight into the working of the Court, 
and the enormous operations which are transacted through its 
agency. Any money which is the subject of dispute may be ordered 
to be paid into Court, and on the application of asuitor the Court 
will lay it out in the purchase of stock; and the risk of the in- 
vestment is then borne by the persons to whom the fund is ulti- 
mately adjudged. Last year, the Court had in this manner under 
its csuteal no less than forty-seven millions sterling. Principal 
and interest here belong to the suitors, and with this no inter- 
ference is contemplated. But it often happens that suitors, 
“either contemplating a speedy termination of their litigation, 
or not choosing to incur the risk of a fall in the Funds,” decline 
or neglect to apply to the Court to have their monies invested. 
In this case it lies in the Court’s hands as so much cash; and at 
the close of the suit the precise sum in dispute is handed 
over to the successful suitor. From time to time, Acts of 
Parliament have authorized the Court to deal in various 
ways with this fund; and its present position could be 
rendered intelligible only by a minute account of the successive 
phases through which it has passed. In general terms, however, 
the point in issue between Sir W. Wood and the other Commis- 
sioners is, whether a surplus fund, which has accumulated prin- 
cipally from unapplied portions of suitors’ money, invested by 
order of Parliament for eaten purposes, and to which no 
suitor can possibly lay a claim, may now be properly applied for a 

urpose in which litigants of every description in Chancery would 
be equally interested. On the one hand, the Commissioners and 
Sir i. Bethell look upon the fund as national property, taking its 
rise, indeed, from the suitors’ funds, but no more the suitors’ 
property than the profits of a banker, realized from the aggregate 
of his customers’ balances, are the property of his customers. 
They rely, too, on “ the substantial identity of all the Courts, as 
component parts of one general system for the administration of 
justice,” and they give various instances in which common-law 
liti ants have been taxed for the sole benefit of their fellow- 
sufferers in Chancery. Lastly, they consider that suitors will 
gain more by the conveniences of the new building than the 
would if the money in question were applied in lowering their 
fees, at present only eight per cent. of the expenses of a suit. On 
the other hand, Sir W. Wood, the Master of the Rolls, and Lord 
Justice Turner, look upon the Court of Chancery not in the 
light of a banker, but of a trustee; and suitors in Chancery 
assume, in their eyes, a sort of corporate capacity, so that 
“a moral fitness” seems to suggest that money that 
has in an way been made out of suitors in past times should be 
employed exc py iy the benefit of their successors at the 
present day. Sir W. Wood thinks that the Legislature was 
wrong in taxing Common Law proceedings for the benefit of 
Chancery suitors, and is quite opposed to the application of the 
same principle to the suitors’ money. He believes, too, that the 
suitors would prefer a reduction of fees to the speculative ad- 
vantages of an improved Court, The nation at large will, we 
believe, sympathize more with the practical and expedient sugges- 
tions of the Commissioners than with the almost morbid scru- 
pulosity of the Chancery Judges. Good airy Courts, speedy pro- 
ceedings, time, and labour, and money saved, failures and dis- 
appointments avoided, weigh heavily in the balance against such 
considerations as the ideal unity of a icular class of litigants 
or the chivalrous sentiment that should inspire a Court of Equity ; 
and people’s enjoyment of the new Courts will, we suspect, be 
but little disturbed by the reflection that they have been partially 

id for out of funds which a romantic consci would 
ion kept in practical inutility, or have dedicated to the end of 
still further cheapening a system of litigation which, as far as the 
costs of Court are concerned, is already sufficiently inexpensive. 
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LEWES AND BRIGHTON RACES. 


O*XE of the greatest recommendations of horse-racing is 
certainly to be found in the exceeding beauty of the scenes 
amid which the sport is carried on. We do not refer to New- 
market or Doncaster, where nature has done little beyond pro- 
viding a flat, elastic surface, suitable for running horses ; but to 
Epsom, Goodwood, and other places, which present the same 
general feature of an elevated plateau commanding an extensive 
and varied prospect of mingled loveliness and fertility. Wespoke 
last week of the noble park of Goodwood, and of the n hills 
and masses of luxuriant foliage through which the seni viene up- 
wards to the course. This week has seen another race-meeting of 
humbler pretensions held at Lewes, amid scenery less picturesque 
than Goodwood, but still possessing charms which may long 
linger in the memory. The race-course lies high above the 
town, wy | the swelling turf-clad downs. A ridge of hill, 
forming a horse-shoe of a mile and a half, furnishes a 
course upon which the movements of the horses can be 
distinctly seen against the green slope upon which they run. 
Enclosed by this ridge is a valley covered with gorse and 
flocks of sheep, amid which the bright-clad horsemen ride 
singly, or by twos and threes, towards the starting-post. 
Marshalled in line, and awaiting the signal to be off, the 
position of each horse can be seen across the valley by anxious 
partisans on the stand. As they sweep along the hill the ridge 
of which forms the ran paras of the picture, the leading and 
the rearward horse stand out clearly to the view, and with the 
help of strongly-marked colours, the movements of every one of 
them might be traced almost throughout the race without a glass. 
But the number of competitors upon the English turf has become 
so great that very good glasses, and very quick eyes, and a great 
deal of practice are necessary to distinguish with any certainty 
among the intricate combinations of colour in caps, jackets, 
sleeves, stripes, hoops, and belts which are adopted in order to 
obtain at least a slight difference between the representatives of 
rival interests. The difficulty thus created is enhanced by the 
monotony of colour which prevails among English race-horses. 
The great majority of them are either ie or brown, and brown 
and become indistinguishable at a short distance. It is a 
remarkable fact that grey has almost disappeared from off 
the turf. Since the year 1838. when Lord Se Bentinck 
ran Grey Momus for the Derby, we believe that no horse 
of this colour has been the favourite for any great race. Of 
late years, at any rate, the ip ny ee of a grey horse of 
first-rate breeding and promise has become almost impossible, 
unless, indeed, the colour of the parents should cease to influence 
that of the offspring. This fact is the more remarkable, because 
in some countries grey is the prevailing colour. It isso among the 
Normandy horses, which are so largely used in Paris, en the 
grey horses of the Chasseurs d’Afrique furnish another ny 
f the same kind. There are among English racehorses a few 
blacks and a considerable number of chesnuts; and it deserves 
notice that this last-named colour, against which there either is, or 
was,a rather wide-spread prejudice, appears to beestablishing itself 
firmly in the breeders’ favour. The fact that the Derby, the 
Oaks, and the Goodwood Cup have all been won this year by 
chesnuts, will probably tend to render it even more popular. The 
white marks which most chesnut horses show disappear at a 
distance, just like the stripes and other minor differences of the 
jockeys’ dress; and thus, at the interval of half a mile, the 
colours of both horses and riders become in general very puzzling 
to the unpractised eye. One is tempted to wish that the most 
striking varieties which the dyer’s art furnishes could be selected 
and appropriated before every race to the jockeys who are to 
start for it. If this were done, it would only be necessary that 
the colours of the particular race should be different from one 
another, and not, as they are now required to be, different from 
all, or nearly all, the colours which are, or may be, worn at all 
the races throughout England. But, of course, we feel that this 
is an impossible, although it may be a desirable change. 
It is impossible for this, among other reasons, that tha 
necessary companion to the race-course — a “correct eard” 
—could not be prepared and sold beforehand if the colours 
were not known until the riders mounted. We must continue 
to struggle with the difficulty of diseriminating between buff, 
amber, yellow, straw, lemon, and orange—between pink, rose, 
eranium, red, scarlet, and crimson—between light-blue, sky- 
lue, and blue—and between puce, brown, and chocolate—not 
only when the jackets and caps are new, but also when they 
have become old, weather-beaten, and faded. It may also be 
still necessary, in a large field, to know the difference between 
French-grey and grey, and also that—if there be any—between 
cerise and cheney, and also to be able to tell off-hand lavender 
and lilac, and mazarine as distinguished from common blue. It 
is, perhaps, surprising that mauve, which has ceased to be a 
novelty with ladies, has not yet been introduced upon the turf. 
But with this exception, the resources of the colourist’s art seem 
to be exhausted, and one cannot help feoling that a few days 
passed in a milliner’s shop would be a valuable preparation for 
oing the round of the great races. Even if the colours were as 
fifferent as possible, they would be very difficult to distinguish 
in a large field—and this observation suggests another, that 
fields appear to be a mistake, and that much more sport would 
be derived from dividing the running into heats. Imagine, 
for example, how the interest of the Derby might be increased 


if the horses ran in several lots, and then the winners were 
matched together in a final race. But, as we said before, it is 
idle to propose changes which are impossible. 

There are, however, some very desirable reforms which are also 
practicable, and foremost amongst them we place the abolition, 
or at any rate the restriction, of two-year-old races. Taking the 
experience of the meetings held this week at Brighton and 
Lewes, it may be fairly said that a single well-contested race b 
mature horses is worth several of those hasty scrambles of half 
or three quarters of a mile, which form the staple amusement of 
the modern turf. As an example of what racing ought to be, let 
us take the last item of the first day’s sport at Brighton, where 
the course was a mile long and the competitors were three-year- 
olds. Only three horses came to the post, but they were all 
good enough to promise an exciting struggle. The most attrac- 
tive of the three was a fine chesnut mare, named Allington, which 
performed very creditably for the Oaks. She had a thorough 
racing look; and but for the fact that she was to be ridden by a 
boy, while Fordham—who has made himself the king of the 
Brighton and Lewes courses—appeared in the colours of Niger's 
owner, it might have been thought that backing Allington was 
nearly as safe a thing as could be found. Niger, too, was a very 
hopeful looking horse ; nor did it appear prudent to despise the 
third candidate, St. James. There seemed to be all the materials 
for a piece of first-rate sport, and so it proved. Allington led 
into the straight, and looked, as she came within near view, 
as fresh and well as could be wished. St. James did not look so 
well, but Fordham was drawing up with Niger and getting ready 
to make his effort with all the power and nicety as to time and 
manner which mark the consummate jockey. Young Daley, 
upon Allington, feels his danger, and strives to the utmost to pre- 
serve the advantage which he has thus far held. But a boy is 
ill matched against a man. It may be doubted whether, at 
such a crisis, the advantage in weight is not fully compensated 
by the moral, as well as physical command which a perfect 
rider possesses over his horse. There is no doubt that horses 
know quite well what sort of character it is they are called upon 
to obey ; and their qualities, like those of men, come out most 
strongly under able leaders. It is no disparagement to Alling- 
ton’s young rider to conjecture that if one of Fordham's equals 
—say Custance, the rider of Thormanby in the Derby, who was 
looking on—had been opposed to him in that close contest, the 
narrow advantage might have been on the other side. But be 
this as it may, the finish of this race was the finest incident of 
the day. On both sides all was done that could be done 
under ine eee and when Niger was declared the 
winner by a short head, Fordham’s riding in this, his third t 
exploit within two days, was felt to be one of the highest efforts 
of hhis art. He had ridden Blue Jacket, a noble-looking horse of 
six years old, in the Grand Lewes Handicap on Tuesday ; and 
on Wednesday he rode the same horse in the Brighton Stakes. 
In the first of these races, a run of a mile and a-half ended in a 
very fine contest between Blue Jacket and Feodorowna, in which 
Fordham snatched the victory by a head, while Tame Deer, 
another old horse, finished close behind them. Blue Jacket and 
Tame Deer carried, the one 8st. 7lb. and the other 8st., while 
Feodorowna, a three-year-old, carried only 6st. The running of 
such a horse as Blue Jacket, in the full possession of his powers, 
and carrying a man upon his back, is a fair specimen of what 
we think horse-racing' ought generally to be. e same horse, 
with 8st. 12lb. upon is back, won the Brighton Stakes easily, 
and therefore this race did not afford the spectacle of a close 
struggle. But it would not be easy to produce a more pleasing 
sight upon the turf than Fordham, mounted upon Blue Jacket, 
galloping in at the head of everything, an easy winner. The 
combination of grace and power displayed both by horse and 
rider was in its way quite as beautiful as the exquisite judgment 
and unbounded energy which adorned the other two victories of 
this accomplished jockey. 

It would not, perhaps, be safe to say that there is more 
gambling, or more excitement in proportion to the number of 

rsons assembled, upon Brighton than upon other race-courses. 
ft may be only the Salus of the impression that constitutes 
its strength ; and therefore we will not venture to assert that the 
Brighton Babel is more clamorous than others, but certainly it is 
not less so. There was a story told during the meeting of a South 
American of Spanish blood, now visiting this country, who was 
under the impression that our Constitutional practice was, that 
whenever the House of Commons became extraordinarily fractious 
and prolific in vain speeches, the Queen exercised a discretion of 
committing it in a body to a madhouse until it should return to a 
more temperate and practical state of mind. It was, perhaps, no 
very great error of the South American when he fancied that the 

resent time called loudly for the exercise of this prerogative. 
B some confusion of what he heard here and what he had been 
told at home he was led into the belief that the race-stand at 
Brighton was the lunatic asylum selected by the Queen for the 
discipline of the refractory House. The noisy, frantic members 
of the ring, who bid all creation take notice that they will bet 
odds, would, of course, be the regular patients; the quiet, 
gentlemanly men, who appear to be absorbed in some 
sort of calculations, ale represent the M.P.’s; and the 
ladies would be their wives and daughters who had come 
to solace their confinement. The situation of the stand, on a 
high down, commanding a wide _— of sea and land, might 
reasonably be sup to have been selected with regard to the 
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patients’ health. It certainly might have struck our South 
American that the pale ale and cold brandy-and-water system of 
treatment was applied rather too indiscriminately and frequently 
to the lunatics, but he may have thought that the constitution— 
either of the nation or of the natives—demanded this method of 
proceeding. If, in course of time, the true 7 age of the meeting 
came to be understood by him, we trust that he appreciated the 
beauty of the horses, the skill of the riders, and the excellence 
of the sport, as it deserved. We have spoken above of the 
fine appearance of Fordham upon Blue Jacket. They con- 
pares again in company for the Chatpagne Stakes, but unsuc- 
cessfully. Custance, upon Twilight, snatched the victory in 
this race from Wells, who had been brought to the meeting 
to ride Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse Satellite. The performances 
of these three jockeys in this race were a great ornament to 
Thursday’s programme. In the next and most important race 
—that for the Brighton Cup—Fordham was again victorious 
upon Blue Jacket’s stable companion, Tournament, an aged 
horse, who carried upwards of tost. gallantly over a two-mile 
course, and disposed easily of his three-year-old rival, the 
favourite, Simla, carrying 3st. less. The next and last item of 
the day’s sport was one of those two-year-old races which are so 
much valued for the glimpses which they seem to give into 
futurity. Mr. Merry, Mr. Crawfurd, and other noted owners, 
had promised to supply the prophetic mind with some fresh 
material for speculation upon the great events of 1861. The 
race, however, became a match—and avery pretty one—between 
the representatives of the Duke of Bedford and Look Ailesbury. 
We cannot complain that the other foals were kept at home, 
feeling, as we do, convinced that the less a two-year-old runs the 
more yaluable will he be, and the better will be his performances 
at a more mature age. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS.* 
A LL Lord Macaulay’s published works may now be obtained 


in an accessible form. The present collection includes the 
biographies from the Ezacyclopadia, the principal contributions 
to Knight's Quarterly Magazine, several articles reprinted from 
the Edinburgh Review, and a few minor poems. r. Ellis, the 
editor, in abstaining from any alteration, has, in one respect, 
scarcely done justice to the character and feelings of his friend. It 
was perfectly right to retain in an unmutilated shape the ridicule 
and invective which were deliberately directed against Mr. 
Sadler, or against the followers of Bentham; but it was not 
worth while to preserve incidental spurts of irritation against 
personal or political opponents. Lord Macaulay, while he 
entertained a natural and not ungenial sympathy for the pre- 
judices and dislikes of his party, was exempt from lasting 
malignity, and it is reasonable to assume that he would have 
omitted, in a republication of his works, irrelevant personalities 
which have long since become obsolete. It was wholly un- 
necessary to reprint a copy of scurrilous verses in which the 
young Whig of 1828 feebly attempted to reproduce the pointed 
ill-nature of Pope. In the present day there is no amusement 
in attributing to Lord Eldon— 
The lap-dog spittle, the hyena bile, 
The maw of shark, the tear of crocodile ; 
and there is something singularly absurd in the resuscitated 
jubilation of the Whigs over the return to the Opposition 
enches of the eminent nobleman who, with the more liberal 
members of his party, had taken office under Mr. Canning and 
Lord Goderich. any changes have occurred in the world 
since the time— 
When Lansdowne, trampling on his broken chai 
Shone forth the Lansdowne of our hearts again. 

Some of the metrical remains are curious, and one or two of 
the poems possess intrinsic value. The “ Battle of Naseby,” 
although it was excluded by the author from the little volume 
which was frequently republished during his life-time, is by far 
the most spirited of the ballads which almost raise him to the 
rank of a poet. There is no stanza in the “ Lays of Rome,” in 
the “ Battle of Ivry,” or in the “ Armada,” which rises to the 
same level with the opening lines of the supposed Puritan 
sergeant :— 

Oh! wherefore come ye forth in triumph from the North, 

With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment all red ? 

And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 

And whence be the grapes of the wine-press ye tread ? 

Oh! evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod ; 

For we trampled on the throng of the Eaughty and the strong, 

Who sat in the high places, and slew the saints of God. 
It is strange that the rhetorical and critical ability which 
might so easily be mistaken for true poetic faculty should not, 
three years later, have secured Macaulay against the attempt to 
write a tedious poem in abortive imitation of Mr. Milman, on 
the hopeless subject of a fabulous marriage between a daughter 
of Seth and a son of Cain. No motive but a desire to sound the 
unaccountable dulness of one of the least stupid of mankind 


* The ~ Writings of Lord Macaulay. 2 vols, London: 
ans. 1860, 


could drag a reader through some hundreds of octosyllabic verses 
about the splendour and greatness of Cain, ending with an 
almost interminable prophecy of the Flood. Any practical ver- 
sifier might extemporize a similar poem in three or four hours, 
if he onda keep himself awake during the operation. Ses 
The comparison of Lord Macaulay’s maturer works with his 
earlier essays is interesting, and, in some degree, instructive. 
Few eminent writers have changed so little during five-and- 
thirty years. The Life of Pitt, which is, perhaps, the most 
perfect of his compositions, is simpler and purer in style than 
the essays in Knight's Quarterly, but it contains the same 
moral antitheses, which seem the more tempting to rhe- 
toricians because they are unknown and inconceivable in 
nature. In 1824, Macaulay believed that he illustrated the 
genius of Petrarch when he asserted that “ he would have been 
a much greater poet had he been a less clever man.” In 1859 
he remarked, that “it may seem paradoxical to say that the in- 
capacity which Pitt showed in all that related to the conduct of 
the war is, in some sense, the most decisive proof that he was a 
man of very extraordinary abilities. Yet this is the simple 
truth.” It is utterly untrue that genius ever varied in- 
versely as cleverness, or that administrative incapacity proves 
intellectual resource. In both instances a definite and intelli- 
gible meaning is expressed with a partial and plausible inaccu- 
racy which recommends it to the common understanding. 
Either passage may throw a certain light on the subject of 
which it treats, but the mannerism which lasted through a literary 
life of extraordinary industry and fertility is far more aang sy 
characteristic of the author. Lord Macaulay’s favourite formula 
of psychological paradox may, perhaps, have been originally 
borrowed from the epigrams of Pope. It is but an idle amuse- 
ment to construct a false definition for the ulterior pleasure of 
showing that it is contradicted by several peculiarities of the 


class which it denotes. ea was incapable of attach- — 


ment, and devoted to his wife. swell was a great writer 
because he was a great fool. The spruce-fir is a deciduous tree, 
but, such is the inconsistency of vegetable nature, that it never 
loses its leaves in the winter. Macaulay’s clever and unscrupu- 
lous Life of Bacon, with all its violations of nature and distortions 
of history, may probably be traced to Pope's sparkling nonsense 
about the wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind. Historians and 
writers of fiction are in error when they describe the combina- 
tion of incompatible elements, but it is a supererogatory blunder 
if they complacently point to the proof of their own imperfect 
apprehension. 

The steadiness and uniformity of Lord Macaulay’s political 
opinions are even more remarkable than his adherence to the 
same forms of thought and of language. In his review of 
Mitford’s History of Greece in 1824, he inclined to democratic 
visions of the future, but he justly observed that the people had 
never yet in any community been sufficiently educated to under- 
stand their own interests. ‘‘Even in this island, where the 
multitude have long been better informed than in = other 
part of Europe, the rights of the many have generally been 
asserted against themselves by the patriotism of the few.” Fivo 
years later, in the controversy with the Utilitarians, he laid down 
the doctrine which he ever after maintained, that the prepon- 
derance of the middle class in a representative system offered 
the best security for liberty and good government. Few poli- 
ticians of equal ability have been so completely exempt from 
youthful exaggeration, and from the consequent reaction which 
follows in age. Notwithstanding his love of rhetorical antithesis, 
his stores of erudition, and his readiness of fancy, Macaulay’s 
mind was neither paradoxical nor inventive. It was the business 
of his life to illustrate by argument and narrative the simple 
and rational creed of a moderate English Whig. The facts 
of history fortunately fit well into one of the few theories 
which can fairly boast of a genuinely historical origin. Macaulay’s 
perversions and inventions are generally intended either to su 
port some collateral and secondary proposition, or to make 
story itself more striking and symmetrical. On a large scale he 
was an historian, and not a mere theorist, for he was impregnated 
with the spirit of the constitutional traditions which he recorded, 
and even when he was conscious of a didactic purpose, his own 
impressions were deduced from the history itself. A pious 
believer of the early Christian centuries would have recorded 
the growth of the Church more truly—or rather, more instruc- 
tively—than any philosophical observer from without. The 
zealous Christian might not have scrupled to introduce some 
additional miracles into the life of a saint, nor to blacken by 
judicious aspersions the character of an heresiarch or a tet 
cutor, but he would instinctively appreciate the motives and feel- 
ings which he shared, and his very injustice would, like Macau- 
lay’s idolatry of William and antipathy to Marlborough, be itself 
in a certain sense historical. 

The language of the early essays is in some degree ornate and 
ambitious; but it is from the first remarkable for the same clear- 
ness which has given universal popularity to the maturer writings. 
To an otal taste, the systematic avoidance of the faintest 
ambiguity sometimes becomes tedious and irritating. The repe- 
tition of a phrase, when the meaning might have been conveyed 
by a reference or allusion, seems to indicate a provoking distrust 
of the sagacity of the reader, nor would human lan e have 
involved the economical device of pronouns if it had been expe- 
dient that substantives should always supersede the use of him, 
his, and it, Scholars, critics, and students are not unwilling to 
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exercise a moderate activity when they are reading; but it is 
probably impossible to over-estimate the sluggish inattention of 
mankind in general. A recent historian judiciously repeats his 
illustrative maps as often as he has occasion to refer to the same 
locality, and grateful readers gladly avoid the trouble of turning 
the leaves back to some unknown former page. Indolent minds 
find a similar convenience in the construction which renders it 
unnecessary at the end of a sentence to recal the begioning. 
A knowledge of music is necessary before the keys of an instru- 
ment can be made available; but the most uninstructed hand 
can wind up a musical-box or grind a barrel-organ. The skill of 
the manufacturer dispenses with all need for thought or industry 
on the part of the performer. 


The present collection of Miscellaneous Essays includes some 
of the most striking specimens of Lord Macaulay's polemical 
ability. His attacks on the Benthamites and on Mr. M 
Sadler are lively, bitter, and replete with good sense and effective 
argument. The review of Barére’s infamous career is a more 
ambitious effort to exhaust the resources of vituperative eloquence, 
and there has seldom been a more complete exposure of unre- 
deemed baseness and guilt. By logical acuteness, by lucid wit, 
and by the ready command of various erudition, Macaulay was 
eminently qualified for success as a popular satirist, and he 
naturally took pleasure in the use of that dialectic ridicule which 
serves as the short-hand of controversy. His articles in the 
Edinburgh Review increased the innocent enjoyment of thousands 
who had never previously turned their minds either to the theory 
of population or to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
They not only believed, but, by the aid of their skilful teacher, 
they to a great extent understood, that Mr. James Mill was an 
unsound theorist, and that Mr. Sadler was an inflated charlatan. 
The art of thinking without trouble, even if it is in itself unat- 
tainable, may be approximately practised by an involuntary 
adherence to the thoughts of others. The novice who has not 
learned to draw a straight line on paper can execute a tracing 
with tolerable accuracy, if the lines are drawn strong and 
black ; and, accordingly, it was easy to follow Lord Macaulay’s 
confutation of his opponents, from the ingenious statement 
of their fallacies to the conclusive and triumphant answer. 
Even the inevitable chuckle of complacent superiority was 
provided beforehand for the unconscious disciple. It was 
pleasant to repeat and adopt the statement that discussions 
on self-interest and motives “‘were not much more laughable 
than phrenology, and were immeasurably more humane than 
cock-fighting.”” Almost equally gratifying was the advice not 
to venture on acertain facetious pamphlet of Mr. Sadler's as 
long as it was possible to procure a volume of the Statutes at 
Large. The satirist judiciously placed himself somewhat above 
the object of his contempt, without rising too high to prevent his 
readers from ascending to the same satisfactory level. It was 
perhaps by a similar display of ability and tact that Mr. Scarlett 
at the same period was in the habit of carrying the jury with him 
when he had occasion to laugh an adverse plaintiff out of Court. 
To the rarer quality of impressive judicial gravity Lord Macaulay 
never attained. 

The most sustained and brilliant invective which he ever 
composed has been already mentioned. It was provoked b 
the Memoirs of the miscreant Barére. M. Carnot, afterwards 
one of the most obstinate fanatics in the Provisional Govern- 
ment of 1848, had sanctioned, by assuming the functions 
of editor, the laboured apology of the hypocrite, the murderer, 
and the spy. It was a worthy enterprise to strip the Jacobin 
orator bare of the excuses which cant and bigotry have devised 
for the odious members of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Lord Macaulay has performed the task with a vigorous clearness 
of statement which almost produces the effect of demonstration, 
and he has indulged himself in an experimental display of his 
command of strong language which could never have found a 
fitter occasion. Many of his sentences and paragraphs are 
admirable specimens of condensed abuse, and, in this instance 
at least, the writer was only giving utterance to a sincere and 
well-founded conviction :— 

The Mountain included a considerable number of the worst men that ever 
lived; but we see in it nothing like Barére..... Ferocious vices, of which 
he had never been suspected, had been developed in him by power. Another 
class of vices, less hateful perhaps, but more despicable, was now developed in 
him by poverty and disgrace. Havin appalled all the world by great crimes, 
perpetrated under the pretence of po | for liberty, he became the meanest of 
all the tools of despotism. It is not easy to settle the order of precedence 
among his vices; but we are inclined to think that his baseness was, on the 
whole, a rarer and more marvellous thing than his cruelty... . . As soon as 
he ceases to write trifles he begins to write lies; and such lies! A man who 
has never been within the tropics dues not know what a thunderstorm means ; 
a man who has never looked on Niagara has but a faint idea of a cataract ; 
and . who has not read Barére’s Memoirs may be said not to know what it 
is to lie. 

It is pleasant to meet with invectives so plainly outspoken, and, 
at the same time, so epigrammatically neat; and there is still 
higher merit in the peroration which is suggested by the state- 
ment that Barére wrote a religious treatise :— 

This makes the character complete. Whatsvever things are false, whatso- 
ever things are dishonest, whatsoever things are hateful, whatsoever things 
are of evil report, if there be any vice, and if there be any infamy, all these 
things we knew were blended in Barére. But one thing was still wanting, 
and that M. Hippolyte Carnot has supplied. When to such an assemblage 
of qualities a high profession of piety is added, the effect becomes overpowering. 
We sink under the contemplation of such exquisite and manifold perfection, 


and feel with deep humility how presumptuous it was in us to think of com- | 


ing the legend of this beatified athlete of the faith, St. Bertrand of the 


Nevertheless, with all his rare mee and his honest detestation 
of falsehood and crime, Macaulay failed in emulating, even in bis 
denunciation of Barére, the great masters of invective and 
sarcasm. Notwithstanding the brilliant fertility of his wit, he 
was almost devoid of humour. Putting forth all his strength 
in vivid and effective representation, he never seemed to kee 
anything in reserve. The significant sneer, the deliberate indif- 
ference of contempt, the mysterious play of irony, are scarcely 
to be found in his writings. His attack on Barére leaves behind 
it the impression that the writer has said with his utmost force 
of language all that he had to say, and perhaps somewhat more 
than he felt. Even his anger seems to represent the ordinary 
irritation produced by an immoral paradox rather than the fierce 
and self-contained indignation of Tacitus, of Juvenal, and of 
Swift. The loquacious discontent of Jacques is less impressive 
than the dogged misanthropy of Timon. Macaulay’s strong and 
healthy intellect would perhaps have exercised its functions less 

rfectly if it had been combined with the fitful, reserved, and 
houghar temperament which characterizes the highest order of 
genius. 


TUPPER’S SONNETS* 


HOSE who take an interest in watching the phenomena of 
current literature may have remarked—some with surprise, 
some, perhaps, with satisfaction—that the Tupperian lyre has now 
been for a long time silent. There was no reason, however, to 
assume that the hand which used to wake its moral melody was 
idle. When we last met with Mr. Tupper he appeared as a 
prose writer, and it was then our pleasure, as well as our duty, 
to congratulate him on what we supposed to be his entrance upon 
a career of comparative usefulness. e believed, and still 
believe him to be peculiarly fitted, as well by natural gifts as by 
literary position, for the profession he seemed to have adopted— 
that of a writer of novels intended for lending-library circula- 
tion. Without going fully into what Launce would call “ a cat- 
log of his conditions,” we may observe that he is blessed with a 
belief in himself and in his own powers which would carry him 
triumphantly through obstacles sufficient to deter most writers. 
Item, he can inflate commonplace until it assumes the dimensions 
of profound reflection—‘ look you, a sweet virtue,” in a man who 
has to comply with the trade regulation of filling three volumes 
octavo with original matter. Item, he can get metaphor, simile, 
or sentiment out of any materials, however unpromising, some- 
what after the fashion of that itinerant artist we sometimes find 
rforming in a quiet street who will twist you a fan, or a cocked 

t, or a trying-pan, out of the same sheet of paper. It is true 
that, in the higher development of this power, which goes by the 
name of invention, he is held by some to be rather deficient. 
Yet a little study of the ordinary run of novels shows that inven- 
tion is by no means a sine qué non ina novelist, and in this respect 
he woul be no worse off than many of his fellows. But that 
which, more than any natural qualification, points to novel- 
writing as his proper vocation, is the position which he holds in 
literature. He possesses the confidence of a very large and a very 
peculiar section of the community; and these worthy people, 
who constitute Mr. Tupper’s public, and to whom Mr. Tupper is 
a poet, among their other hallucinations have a remarkable dis- 
trust of novels, amounting, in fact, to a sort of novelophobia. 
Many of these persons would as soon think of taking Papoosh 
Pasha or Cardinal Wiseman into their families—except for pur- 
ee of conversion—as of admitting a common novel into their 

ouses. Nor, as far as we can learn, have they any adequate 
substitute for this species of literary refreshment. By those who 
have penetrated into such circles, the light literature found there 
is described as being dreary in the extreme. It is said to consist 
for the most part of controversial and prophetical works, with 
here and there a biography rather didactic than diverting in 
character. 

But the moral octroi which produces these results would never 
dream of stopping a novel by Tupper. That name upon the 
back of a book would be a suflicient guarantee that it contained 
nothing deleterious—that, though fiction, it was pregnant with the 
truth, and that the loves of its hero and heroine were conducted 
on the soundest Christian principles. What benefit might not 
this writer have conferred upon his species, what blessings 
might he not have won from the younger portion of the serious 
world—blessings such as attend the dispenser of contraband 
lollipop in a_ strict boarding-school. Not that Tupperian 
romances in themselves Rane be a source of rapturous enjoy- 
ment. ‘Their beneficial effects would lie in the development of a 
taste, in the creation of a new sense almost, and in the breaking 
down of Puritanical barriers against harmless amusement. It is 
by such humble steps that civilization ever travels. It is the 
cotton pocket-handkerchief of the missionary that gives to the 
mind of the savage that idea of calico which afterwards operates 
to the benefit of decency and of the Manchester trade; and in 
like manner the novels of Mr. Tupper might in time have been 
the means of introducing the broad humour of a Gore, the quiet 
pathos of a Lever, the romantic optimism of a Thackeray, the 
courtly elegance of a Dickens, to the notice of people who at 
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present are as little aware of the existence of such things as they 
are of the plot of the Mahabharata. We must confess it was 
not so much the benefits likely to be conferred upon these ex- 
cellent persons, nor foe the probable increase of business to the 
literary profession, that made the notion of Mr. Tupper turning 
novelist a fascinating one to us, as the contemplation of the 
effect it would have upon the so-called religious book trade. In 
faney we saw dismay spreading among the manufacturers and 
retailers—Dr, Cumming crushed by the unsaleableness of his 
own Tribulation, and the Memoirs of Captain Hedley Vicars 
offered at fourpence a copy on the book-stalls of Holywell-street, 
perhaps even ticketed as “ spicy” on the chance of entrapping 
some simple amateur of fast literature. 

This dream has been rudely dispelled by the volume before 
us. We must wait a little longer, it seems, for the enlighten- 
ment of that class which itself takes so much trouble about the 
darkness of the negro and the ignorance of the Orpheonist. The 
only man who could have undertaken the mission declines the 
task. The fact is, Mr. Tupper has come to the conclusion that 
Prose is a “selfish, useful, money-making plan, cold language 
of the desk and quibbling Bar, where in hard matter sinks the 
ideal man,” and therefore fit only for those ‘‘ whose aims are 
earthy ;” while Poetry is a “ pure unearthly power,” and poets 
“widowed spirits with no portion here, who eat angel’s food.” 
The drift of this, of course, is that Mr. Tupper, being a widowed 
spirit, has assimilated so much of the above species of nutriment 
that, like Mrs. Harris’s countenance, his organization is “‘ quite 
an angel's.” He has grown a pair of pinions— 

Nascunturque leves 
Per digitos humerosque pluma— 
and, so great is his confidence in the acquisition, that we find 
him making the astonishing request— 
Throw me from this tall cliff—my wings are strong. 

The persons addressed on this occasion, however, seem to have 
taken a common-sense view of the proposition, and to have declined 
interfering—perhaps from a suspicion that, in sober truth, Mr. 
Tupper’s wings are no better than those which supply the quills 
he writes with. 

So much for his preference of . Toaccount for the present 
book he explains, and with a felicity of illustration unusual to 
him, that his normal condition is that of a moral porridge-pot :— 

Plunged in my brain, fermenting thick and warm, 
Simmer deep thoughts. 

But, as the chemistry of common life teaches us, pots will boil 
over, and this phenomenon appears just now to have taken place 
with Mr. Tup The mae is the present gush of sonnets— 
three hund in number—some, no doubt, as “ thick ’’ as could 
be desired, but the majority, we regret to say, much more like 
gruel in consistence than what we were promised. We are not, 
of course, going to try to criticise the collection as if it were an 
ordinary volume of poetry. To attempt such a task with 
even partial success, it would be necessary first to invent a new 
technology and set up a new system of critical machinery. Mr. 
Tupper’s manner and matter are so completely his own that the 
common canons of taste cannot be brought to bear upon them. 
They resemble those organic poisons which, from their tendency 
to decomposition, yield no definite reaction with any known test. 
But, even if it were possible to demonstrate with mathematical 
exactitude the extent of Mr. Tupper’s aberrations from rationality 
—cui bono—who would be the better of it? None of our readers 
stand in need of a warning against Tupperian fascinations—none 
of his readers are likely to be touched by any apes to their 
common sense. Where is the use of arguing with an intellect 
that can accept Tupperics as poetry? You might as well tell an 
Esquimaux that train-oil was inferior to Marcobrunner. 

Nevertheless there is one point of view from which the volume 
before us may, we think, be examined with profit. Those who 
look upon the study of current literature as an interesting branch 
of social science must often feel puzzled to account for the hold 
which Mr. Tupper has on his readers, and the spells by which he 
induces them to purchase, not only new books, but edition after 
edition of his old ones. The veneering of piety with which his 
works are overlaid has, of course, a — deal to do with it, but 
the present volume shows that Mr. Tupper does not trust en- 
tirely to the religious sympathies of his constituents. In the 
serious slang which enters so largely into their vernacular, they 
are in the habit of describing themselves as “a peculiar people.” 
The general accuracy of this description we cordially admit, and 
among the peculiarities justifying it we observe this one—that, 
while they express a supreme contempt for money, calling it 
“dross,” “ filthy lucre,” “ this world’s goods,” “ mammon of un- 
righteousness,” and other dis ing names, no people in the 

world have a more comfortable respect for and appreciation of 
wealth. Well does Mr. Tupper know this weakness, and how to 
turn it to advantage. An inferior practitioner would perhaps 
have given himself airs of indigence, have assumed the crust and 
garret style which is often so effective in the hands of a class 
writer, or, at any rate, would have carefully avoided an osten- 
tatious display of sleek prosperity as likely to alienate the sym- 

athies of his readers. Mr. Tupper is wiser in his generation— 

e understands the people he has to deal with, and takes care to 


let them know that his circumstances are in a flourishing con- 
dition. He does not write for money—he has no occasion to 
stoop to money-making prose. He sits “on a fair hill of 


name, and power, and purse.” We may remark, by the way, 
that, as he had waxed fat, so he kicks, but with an illogical 
violence that reminds one rather of the kicking up of “ old Joe” 
than of Jeshurun ; for, in the sonnet from a 4 the above is 
taken, after promising that he will simply “merrily mock at” 
his detractors, he gets into an un-Christianlike passion, and pro- 
poses to crush them, to force their still-born lies down their 
throats, and so forth. Even the get-up of his book shows how 
fully he phe by the value of an appearance of success as a 
help towards being successful. There is an elaborate sumptuous- 
ness about it that is quite imposing. It is bound in serious mock 
morocco. The sides and paper are of the thickest, and the ty 
of the largest, with plenty of luxurious long s’s. The very title- 
page is suggestive. ‘Sonnets by Tupper” would have had a 
poverty-stricken look, but ‘‘ Three Hundred Sonnets,” like the 
three thousand additional lamps at Vauxhall, give an idea of 
magnificence and vast resources. 

mploying, as he does, these artful modes of obtaining success, 
Mr. Tupper does not despise the more vulgar agencies—such as, 
for instance, puffery. His chief difficulty seems to have been 
that he has never been able to induce anybody to praise him in a 
style suitable for his purpose; but this difficulty he has got over 
in a manner which is as characteristic as it is simple. As no one 
else will do it, he praises himself. All through these sonnets he 
puffs himself, persistently and perseveringly, and often in the 
ey language of the commercial world. ‘Thus, in one place we 
find M. T. thanking his friends and the public for past favours, 
and expressing his “ gratitude to all whose yearnings follow him 
with good, loving his mind and all its simple store.” Again, we 
have an intimation that his verses are much recommended for 
home use, as well as for exportation, “for that the frequent 
droppings of his pen” (as if poetry and guano were convertible 
terms) “ have comforted the good in every clime.” Then we are 
referred to certain persons “‘ who say he helps them to be wise ;” 
we are told that ‘‘ both God and man have blessed his works and 
ways,” and that, for the father’s sake, “ the world will look with 
favour on his boy.” Viewed superficially, perhaps, this kind of 
self-recommendation has no great originality. fessor Hol- 
loway and Mr. Moses have already practised it with some suc- 
cess. But there is a superior simplicity about Mr. Tupper’s 
method. He is his own Earl of Aldborough—he is E. Moses and 
E. Moses’s poet all in one. 

It is only fair to add that we do not believe Mr. Tupper means 
all this to be taken literally. ery is simply throwing out a 
vast amount of panegyric in the hope that some small portion of 
it may stick. When Professor Holloway vaunts his pills as a 
panacea, he only means that two of them taken at bedtime form 
a mild alterative medicine. When E. Moses and Son say— 

Both cut and quality combine 
To make our name through Europe shine— 


it amounts to no more than a declaration that they sell trousers 
at ten and sixpence; and when Mr. Tupper calls this “a book 
of many thoughts in classic measures,” it is merely his way of 
stating that it is a rhyming record of his sensations under various 
circumstances. This is precisely what it is. The thought- 
crystals, the deep imaginings that make men wise and comfort 
the good in every clime, we find to be simply occasional reflec- 
tions of a Tupperian cast given in Tupperian language. Thus 
he has the toothache, as if on purpose to show that, although 
ordinary philosophers cannot, a proverbial philosopher can bear 
it with equanimity. He makes a voyage in the Arctic, and in the 
throes of sea-sickness is grateful for the attention of the steward 
and stewardess— 

Fair woman with good-natured merriment, 

And frank fraternal manhood, did their best 

To make our memories of the Arctic blest. 


He visits Niagara, and raises the singular objection to that 
“almighty water-privilege’—the All-beauteous Water-bride of 
Time, he calls it—that its “ pastoral charms fascinate his sight.” 
When he contemplates the heavens, the “thought sublime” 
occurs to him that the moon must be Hell, and the stars the 
abodes of the blessed; and then he falls into a state of wonder- 
ment as to which of the latter is to be— 
His glorious heritage, his heavenly home. 

Even under circumstances which quell most men, when an inte- 
resting event takes place in his family, when the house is redolent 
of caudle and warm flannel, and entirely under female domina- 
tion, he can, like Ben Jonson’s Matthew, “take pen and paper 
presently, and overflow you half a score or a dozen of sonnets at 
a sitting’—sweet things in paternal feeling, beginning with 
* Lo, thou hast crowned me with another blessing,” or “ Hail, 
then, a sixth, my doubly treble joy.” 

We are none of those who take a desponding view of the 
intellectual state of the serious world because the writings of 
Mr. Tupper happen to be popular with its inhabitants. How it 
is that they come to be taken for poetry we do not pretend to 
say; but that they are taken for poetry at all we hold to be 
a great and consoling fact. It shows that, in spite of their 
earnest disclaimers, these excellent people have certain cravings 
and instincts in common with what they are pleased to call the 
World—that Exeter Hall, the Record, and Dr. Cumming are 
unable to su By the whole of their spiritual wants. Every one 
who has fo. r. Darwin's Origin of ies knows what a rudi- 
mentary organ is. Our view of Mr. Tupper is that he is a rudi- 
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mentary poet. It may argue a low organization in the individuals 
who have him for a laureate, but comparative anatomy will 
recognise in his popularity a feeble but sufficiently definite deve- 
lopment of the instinct to which a Shakspeare, a Spenser, or a 
Tennyson owe their influence. 


ROME AND JUDZA,.* 


ee subject of Imperialism has recently invested with new 
interest the history of persons so apparently obsolete as the 
Roman Cesars. ain, as in the sixteenth century, when Spain, 
connected by blood and religion with Austria, commanding or 
intimidating half the German Electorates, and sovereign in 
the Netherlands, seemed to threaten Europe with universal 
monarchy, we are beginning to ask whether at certain epochs it 
be the destiny of mankind to roll itself into one or two principal 
masses ; and we are thusledto examinethe character of that empire 
which “ bestrode the narrow world” from Syene to the Tweed. 
Were Romeand Parthia accidents of atime, or symbols of thecourse 
of human events? Was it better for the many who must always 
obey to be governed by their proper sovereigns or senates, and 
to run the gauntlet of frequent revolutions, or to repose beneath 
the shadow of one centralized power, which, having nothing 
more to gain by arms, would ensure the blessings of personal 
security and general peace? Was it better to be turbulent with 
Cato or to acquiesce in the patria potestas of Augustus P 

In his former work on the Cexsars, the Comte de Champagn 
has displayed the features of the Imperial system of Rome. ile 
has t learnedly and forcibly the reactive policy of Augustus, 
the seeming conservatism, but real innovations, of Tiberius, and 
the haphazard regimen of their three immediate successors. His 
narrative closes with the fall of the last tyrant who had in his 
veins any drop of the Julian blood, or any connexion with the 
genuine Cesarian family. His recent work, Rome et la Judée 
au Temps de la Chute de Néron, although it joins on to the earlier 
one, is my oy J independent of it. Rome et la Judée relates 
principally to the closing phase of that remarkable people which, 
isolated at home by a peculiar religion and an intense spirit of 
nationality, had spread itself abroad throughout the world 
without ever wholly intermixing with it; and which, again, 
rejecting and contemning alike the wisdom of the Greeks and 
the superstitions of the barbarian, had won over to the law of 
its forefathers more proselytes than the philosophic schools or 
the Celtic colleges put together. The death-struggle of the 
Jewish nation, and the hideous ruin and combustion of its 
“holy and beautiful city,” is the subject of the narrative; 
but this theme could not be treated apart from the con- 
temporary history of its destroyers. If, during the six years 
of which the Comte de Champagny now writes, Judah ceased to 
be a nation and Jerusalem became a heap of ruins, the founda- 
tions of the Roman Empire were scarcely less endangered. Two 
political earthquakes were nearly at the same instant splitting 
up two social systems. ome passed from the hands of native, 
or at least Latin, sovereigns to provincials—from the pretext of 
popular choice and senatorian confirmation to the stern reality 
of election by the voices of the soldiers. For Judea the 
wall of separation from mankind was for ever broken down. 
The daily sacrifice ceased; the tribes might no more go up to 
Zion at the four great festivals of the year; the people of the 
law became the people of the dispersion. The stronger nation 
survived the shock—the weaker was hurled by it into depths 
from which resurrection was impossible. 

The Comte de Champagny would be a better historian could 
he divest himself of Dr. Thwackem’s propensity to saddle with 
judgments both Jew and Gentile. In some sense, indeed, all 

istory on a large scale is the record of the retributive dealings 
of God with His creatures, making their sins their scourges, 
and dooming those nations that have already predoomed them- 
selves by pride, apathy, or luxury. But though we may law- 
fully watch the signs of the times, to interpret them demands 
wary walking and much charity. The Comte is not content with 
descrying in events the swift or the tardy justice of Heaven. 
He traces it equally in their accessories and minor phenomena, 
and seats himself, like Minos and Rhadamanthus in Plato’s 
Republic, before the folding doors of Orcus, sending nations, 
principalities, and powers to the left or right, aceording to his 
own notions of the fitness of things. But it would be hard to 

rsuade us that in the first century of the Christian era even 
penn oth was more wicked than Rome. To be consistent, the 
Comte should doom both, or show reason why the former was 
annihilated and the latter permitted to oppress the earth for full 
two centuries longer. ‘Then, in our opinion, he ascribes too much 
influence to the early workings of the leaven of Christianity. 
He magnifies unduly Nero’s persecution, in which it is doubtful 
whether the victims were singled out as Christians, and not 
rather taken up at random as turbulent Jews, somehow con- 
nected in Roman pyrene with the banditti and mutineers 
of Palestine. He has a most uncritical faith in the martyrologia, 
in the miracles of Simon Magus, and in nearly every event 
recorded by pious fraud or uncertain tradition, so it be to the 
credit of the Church. This credulity, and the ultra-judicial zeal 
of which we have spoken, are the main blemishes of both his earlier 
and his later work. His narrative is spirited, his learning con- 


* Rome et la Judée au de la Chute de Néron. Par Le Comte Franz 
de Champagny, auteur des “ ” Paris. 1858. 


siderable, and his description of the Roman empire and its 
Jewish province generally faithful and picturesque. 

The catastrophe of the Hebrew nation must always be pro- 
foundly interesting to Christian readers, who, in its fall, behold 
the accomplishment of a train of prophecies, and, in its errors, an 
impressive lesson on pride, stubbornness, and bigotry. Coleridge 
said that since Tasso had preoccupied the ground of Jerusalem 
Delivered, the only remaining subject for a European epos was 
Jerusalem Overthrown. That event stands in similar correlation 
to every denomination of the Christian Church. The supernatural 
machinery is the same as that which Milton has employed in 
Paradise Lost—the hosts of Michael on the one side, the hosts 
of Satan on the other. The story also admits of any number of 
episodes, so necessary to relieve the continuity of epic narrative. 

or besides the “war in procinct’” at its gates—Titus and his 
legions and their swarthy auxiliaries from Syria and Lebanon— 
there are the earlier beleaguerments of the city by Pompey and 
Antiochus, by the archers of a, and the chestots of pt. 
Among the most beautiful intervals of repose in Tasso’s pe Pam, a 

oem are those moments of the action in which we leave far 

ehind the Crusaders’ tents, and the minarets and crescents of the 
city, and wander with Erminia or Armida by the lucid streams 
and through the dense forests of the surrounding land, where the 
clang of trumpets is exchanged for the pipe of shepherds or the 
perennial silence of the wilderness. With Cyrus, the restorer of 
the nation and its temple, begins also the first contact between 
the race of Shem and the race of Japhet; for it was the Persian 
conquest of the Asiatic Greeks that ultimately brought Xerxes 
to Athens and Alexander to Persepolis. We could desire that 
Mr. Tennyson had taken up this august and comprehensive 
theme instead of the narrower and almost local deeds and heroes 
of the Round Table. 

To the Gentile world, the Jews, whether as a nation or scattered 
abroad, wore a strange and inexplicable aspect. Their unwarlike 
character—for the heroism of the Maccabees was that of men at 
bay—stood in strong contrast with their fierce civil broils. Their 
bigotry in religion was equally inconsistent with their commercial 
affability ; they would buy with the heathen, sell with them, talk 
with them, walk with them, but not eat, drink, or pray with 
them. They were ubiquitous. Wherever the Roman eagles were 
carried, the Jews had either gone before them or immediately fol- 
lowed in their track. Wherever the Roman ventured— 
whether they carried to the distant Morini, on the shores of the 
German Ocean, trinkets, weapons, or skins of wine—they found 
these dark-eyed, bearded rivals in the market-place; or if 
they went down to Tarshish with bales of Tarentine wool or 
Etruscan pottery, they encountered Jonah at his stall chaffering 
with, and perhaps cheating the Celt-I[berians. As in the Middle 
Ages of Sones so under Rome, Republican or Imperial, the 
Jew was the universal money-lender, broker, and chapman, A 
third of the great city of Alexandria, then the emporium of the 
world, was assigned to them; in the palace of the Cwsars, Jewish 
freedmen often ruled the world’s ruler; and who has not heard 
of the beauty and pernicious influence of the Jewesses Pop 
and Berenice? eir number seems to have alarmed their 
Roman masters little less than it had formerly alarmed the 
Memphite Pharaohs. “ Behold,” said the royal Malthus of 
Egypt, “ the people of the children of Israel are more and mightier 
than we; let us deal wisely with them.” The Nile was broad 
and deep, and infants could not swim. Cicero expresses some- 
thing very like dismay at the hosts of Hebrews in Rome:— 
“ Scio quanta sit manus,” he said, in the Defence of Flaceus, 
“quanta concordia [Judeorum], quantum valeat in concionibus 
multitudinem Judeorum, tem nonnunquam in 
concionibus, pro republica contemnere gravitatis summa fuit.” 
It was possible to conciliate or to tame Gauls and 
Iberians and Sarmatians; but the nationality of the Jew was 
invincible. He paid tribute to Cesar, but he would not throw 
incense upon his altar nor upon any of the altars in his Pantheon. 

If the stubbornness of the Jew irritated his Roman lords, his iso- 
lation from mankind was incomprehensible to them. They did not 
deny that Jehovah was among the gods of the earth; and they 
might without much difficulty have been induced to grant him 
admission among the guardians of the Empire. In return, they 
demanded—and, if we place ourselves in the position of a Roman 
Gentile, the demand will not seem unfair—that the Jew should 
on his side respect the majesty of Jupiter, or at least the religion 
of the State. Had not the “best and greatest,” “J eer Optimus 
Maximus,” protected the e of Mars in their lowly fortune, 
and advanced them to the hig P Had the Jehovah of Mount 
Zion saved his worshippers from the common doom of subjection 
by Roman arms? On what pretext should he supplant the 
supreme guardian of the conquerors, or arrogate to himself 
immunities denied to the “ thrice battered gods” of t and 
Syria? The eagles of Rome, the images of Cesar, he 
borne indifferently into the sacred groves of Teutates, into the 
temples of Melcarth, Isis, and Serapis; nor had either Western 
or  wetled devotees resented the profanation. Jerusalem alone 
denied them admission, and denounced them as false and 
impure. So long, however, as the Jews paid their tribute, 
this obstinacy was overlooked, and only an insane Cesar, like 
Caligula, took it seriously to heart. It was better to contemn 
and retain a rich border province near the Parthian frontier 
than to risk the loss of A. bya for Comte 
de Champagny remarks upon the strange incoherency. of the He- 
brew people. 5 toall outward appearance, a poor and friend- 
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less artisan stood at Pilate’s tribunal, the vindication of Cesar’s 
honour was vehemently urged on the procurator by both Sanhe- 
drim and populace. “If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend.” This new-born zeal was brief. In a few years 
any adventurer who raised a standard against Cesar found fol- 
lowers, and Judea became a country not merely divided against 
itself, but split into numerous fragments. As “in the days of 
Shamgar, the highways were unoccupied, and the travellers 
walked through by-ways.” Had not the example of insubordi- 
nation been dangerous to the whole province of Syria, the 
Romans, by een « drawing a cordon militaire around the re- 
volted districts of 5 udea, might have securely awaited the result. 
The Jews would have quelled their own factions by their own 
arms. But such a spectacle comported ill with the majesty of 
Rome, and meanwhile the rebels paid no tribute. In the reign 
of Tiberius, Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, commends the mild- 
ness and impartiality of the Roman Government in Palestine ; 
nor is his praise contradicted by the narrative of the Gospels. In 
the sacred writings the Jews are sometimes taxed with cruelty to 
one another, and the Scribe and the Pharisee are held up to odium 
or contempt, but nothing is alleged against the police or the 
legions of the foreigner. But before the last revolt broke out 
these good times were over. A succession of weak and grasping 

refects plundered and oppressed the people, and even openly 
insulted their religious prejudices. John of Giscala, Eleazar, and 
Simon the Zealot, who respectively led the three principal factions 
of the mutineers, were united—their onl Send te a common 
hatred of Rome. The pro-consuls who were directed to 
quench the rebellion entertained no fear of united Judea, 
and naturally, though as it proved erroneously, contemned it when 
broken up into factions. The people, now in arms against one 
another, had, for nearly a century, paid mercenaries to guard 
their cities, and were themselves exempt from service in the 
legions of Cesar. They were accordingly regarded as an unwar- 
like rabble suddenly run mad. A few reverses in the field, and 
some of the most oliataate sieges recorded in history, opened the 
eyes of the Romans, and in the later months of Nero’s reign they 
girt themselves up in earnest to put down the revolt. 

The Comte de Champagny’s account of the siege of Jeru- 
salem repeats an ofttold and most melancholy tale, but we must 
pass it over entirely, and pause only on one remarkable synchro- 
nism in the annals of Judea and Rome. Within eight months 
of each other the two national temples on the Capitoline Hill 
and Mount Zion were laid in ashes, and the priests of the one 
religion and the augurs of the other accorded for once in declaring 
that one of the great prophetic cycles of time had been run out. 
The material shrine of Jupiter was restored—the temple of 
Jehovah remained prostrate. Yet the difference was more appa- 
rent than real. For the now homeless Jews, scattered abroad 
more widely than ever, carried with them their doctrines to the 
ends of the earth, and, by their innumerable synagogues and 
schools, diffused a knowledge of their law far beyond the limits 
of the Roman world. On the other hand, the creeds, or rather 
the rituals, of paganism drooped, declined, and died away, and 
were supplanted by a religion which, inclosing in its wide are 
Moses and the prophets, eventually expelled Jupiter, Vesta, and 
Quirinus, and purged with fire or threw open to the elements 
the fair and majestic sanctuary which Rome, for the third time, 
had reared to her three tutelary gods. 

At the moment when the heads of her columns were turned 
towards Galilee, Rome herself was on the brink of a convulsion 
egual to that which agitated her insurgent province. The world 
was weary, the legions were at last ashamed of the crimes and 
follies of Nero, and Gaul, Spain, the Rhenish provinces, and Syria 
assumed the office of avenging the insulted majesty of the purple. 
The Imperial fiddler, buffoon, matricide and incendiary—for the 
fire of Rome was generally laid at his door—had too long pro- 
faned the seat of Augustus, and was worthy only of the rope and 
sack, which the law reserved for the worst criminals. And now 
appeared a vice in the Imperial Constitution which hitherto had 
escaped notice, but was destined afterwards to afflict the world 
with innumerable wars and woes. There was no legitimate heir 
to the throne. ‘ Of the various forms of government,” Gibbon 
wisely remarks, “ which have prevailed in the world, an here- 
ditary monarchy seems to present the fairest scope for ridicule. 
Is it possible to relate without an indignant smile that, on the 
father’s decease the property of a nation, like that of a drove of 
oxen, descends to his infant son—as yet unknown to mankind 
and to himself—and that the bravest warriors and the wisest 
statesmen, relinquishing their natural right to empire, approach 
the royal cradle with bended knees and protestations of in- 
violable fidelity. Yet experience teaches us that in a large 
society the election of a monarch can never devolve to the wisest 
or most numerous part of the people. The army is the only 
order of men sufficiently united to concur in the same sentiments, 
and powerful enough to impose them on the rest of their fellow- 
citizens ; but the temper of soldiers, habituated at once to violence 
and slavery, renders them very unfit guardians of a legal, or even 
a civil constitution.” These pregnant words supply a comment 
upon the general text of Imperialism, as well as upon the particu'ar 
chaptersof Champagny onthe subject. To hurl thelast of the Julian 
line from the throne, now that he had grown contemptible even to 
freed men and slaves, was an easy matter; but it was a burdensome 
one to fill up his place. The wars which ensued on Nero’s death 

ave a foretaste of those military revolutions which a century and a 

f later so often changed the dynasties of Rome. The best 


blood and treasure of Italy were exhausted in a controversy 
involving no single principle. Three Emperors in a few months 
expiated by violent and ignominious ends their brief and hollow 
pomp. The secret was revealed that an Emperor might be taken 
out of any family and invested with the purple on the banks of 
the Rhine or the Euphrates, as well as on those of the Tiber. 
Their contemporary reign—for, during some months there were 
three Cesars in the field—was a period less terrible, only because 
it was briefer, than the civil wars of Sulla and Marius or the 
second Triumvirate. A proscription, indeed, was not added to 
the other calamities of the time. There was scarcely leisure, 
—— scarcely room for one, so nearly outworn by this time 
was the ancient nobility, so reduced in estate by fines and con- 
fiscations were its surviving members. With Vespasian, as 
Tacitus remarks, began a new era. The provincial nobles took 
the place of Roman families, and with unimpaired wealth brought 
also with them more economical habits of living. Society was 
reconstructed ; and although Domitian revived for a time some 
of the exorbitances of Nero, the Empire passed into the hands 
of the five good Emperors without any serious abatement of its 
energy or resources. 

The Comte de Champagny’s volume should be read by every 
one who desires to be told wherefore, and under what circum- 
stances, Imperialism benefited the world at large, and to learn 
that, except under similar conditions, it must enfeeble and, in the 
end, disintegrate a nation. Even Rome ultimately succumbed 
beneath its pressure, and recalled with a sigh those happier ages 
in which the executive was under the wholesome restraint of a 
deliberative council anda free people. All the wisdom of Augustus 
could not atone for the suppression of the assembly of the people. 
At first, indeed, new vigour seemed to have been infused into the 
corpse of the commonwealth. But before two centuries had 
elapsed—a brief period in a nation’s life—the symptoms of de- 
crepitude and decay were apparent ; and when Marcus Aurelius 
was summoned from his philosophic repose to defend the frontiers 
of the empire, he discovered that Italy, once the nursery of 
armies, could scarcely furnish a single legion; and that, equally 
for active resistance or ordinary administration, the Caesars must 
thenceforward recruit the senate and the maniples of Rome with 
the hardy virtue of barbarians. 


THE DESERTS OF NORTH AMERICA.* 


M OST people will be puzzled by the title of this book, and 

will wonder where in the map of North America they are 
to look for a Great Desert. The Abbé Domenech gives this 
title to the vast extent of prairie-land in the midst of which the 
Rocky Mountains rise, principally because it is in the main desti- 
tute of trees, and does not support any large amount of settled 

opulation. Probably there was a time when a large part of 
| srs might have been termed a desert under this definition. 
It is a desert filled with a numerous nomad population, never 
wholly destitute of vegetation, intersected by enormous streams, 
and interspersed with considerable districts of tilled land. In 
old time, before millions had been swept away by contact with 
civilized disease and vice, it was, in part at least, thickly popu- 
lated, and appears to have enjoyed a great prosperity. Desolation 
has had the same mysterious effect upon the fand that it has had 
in the Campagna and in Numidia. The enforced fallowness of 
centuries has apparently brought barrenness instead of fertility 
to the soil. Probably the intrepid missionary has been irritated 
into giving the name of desert to the great prairies in which he 
has done and suffered so much, by the roseate descriptions given 
of them by travellers who have never seen anything of their 
hardships. There is a belt of fertile land extending from the 
banks of the Mississippi westward for about three hundred 
miles, and which “ tourists, poets, and romance-writers” generally 
take for a sample of the remainder of the plains that lie between 
them and the Pacific. But the general character of the country 
is arid and inhospitable, though it hardly deserves to be classed 
with the Sahara or Central Australia. glance at the map will 
show that rivers are numerous, yet there are wide unwatered 
intervals on both sides of the Rocky Mountains in which it is 
quite possible for a traveller to die of thirst; and the solitudes 
are so vast, and the population so sparse, that starvation is a still 
more probable contingency. The aspect of the great caravan 
route which leads from the backwood States to Utah or to Cali- 
fornia is a sufficient evidence of the hardships of prairie travelling. 
* Numerous remnants of divers objects from exhausted caravans 
—entire families dying, cut down by disease, fatigue, and misery— 
strew the ground, whereon lie, side by side and for evermore, 
whole pss ations of emigrants.” The consolations of travel in 
these desolate regions are still further enhanced, especially upon 
the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, by the Tikelihoo of 
being plundered or murdered. Thievishness is not a natural 
vice to the yo untainted Indian, but it is to the heterogeneous 
scum which is always thrown forward by the advancing tide of 
civilization :— 

The population of the Great Prairies is composed of nomadic Indians, who 
live in a state of perpetual movement, ever tracking the herds and caravans; 
and of a new race of men whose physical type bewilders all ethnological clas- 
sification, the heterogeneous production of civilized and savage races, remnants 
of a mixture of the ancient tribes, now almost extinct, with the wandering 


* Seven Years Residence in the Great Deserts of North America. B 
the Abbé Em. Domenech, Member of the Pontifical Academy Tiberina; 
Canon of Montpellier. London: 1860, 
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hunters, the French and American trappers, the Spanish and Mexican fugi- 
tives, the adventurers of all classes of society, and of all the countries of 
world; this si population is increased every year by multitudes of 
miscreants obliged to fly from the United States to escape the pursuit of 
——. To complete this list, we may add a great number of Indians from 
east, that the American Government transported to these frontiers, and 
who, infuriated at having been driven from their original country wherein 
rest the ashes of their ancestors, not finding sufficient resources in the natural 
produce of their new residence, and not liking to till the earth, roam about 
the prairies in immense bands, revenging themselves on the whites for having 
caused their forced exile, and living by murder, rapine, and pillage. One 
may by this faithful picture of the inhabitants of 
that it is both difficult and dangerous to traverse it, and that the emigrants 
going to the Rocky Mountains and to the shores of the Pacific Ocean only 
security in their numbers and in the material strength of their caravans. 


It may easily be imagined that these are not attractions likely 
to encourage a race of tourists in the “‘ Great American Desert.” 
Outside the track of caravans the Abbé Domenech has entered into 
the possession of a field of exploration hitherto almost untrodden. 
His book will compare advantageously with Dr. Livingstone’s, 
for while he has all the Englishman’s energy and contempt of 
danger, he has, in addition, a Frenchman’s quickness of observa- 
tion and liveliness of description to enable him to make his expe- 
riences entertaining as well as instructive. On the other hand, 
his possession of these faculties does not go far enough, as in the 
case of M. Huc, to make you doubt whether the whole has not 
been worked up by a Paris Jittérateur. The good young Abbé 
has not entirely escaped the credulity with which the peculiarities 
of his creed 5 eee necessarily imbue the mind. Some of the 
wonders which he recounts of the wonderful land from which he 
is come, have perhaps an apocryphal appearance. That in some 
places the trees never rot when they are dead, and that in 
others there are quadrupeds that live entirely without water, are 
phenomena which he probably heard of second-hand. But in 
all that could have come under his own personal observation his 
narrative bears every mark of conscientious accuracy. And 
while there is no mistaking the apostolic fervour which breathes 
in all he writes, as in all he did, it is always controlled by the 
reserve and reticence of good taste. There is none of that pro- 
fessional snuffle, that greasy sentiment, with which the mass of 
Protestant missionaries advertise their piety. 


A large part of the interest attaching to the vast region which 
the Abbé Domenech has explored and described is of a kind to 
which he was necessarily unequal. In an ethnological, and still 
more in a geological, point of view, the book is inevitably disap- 
pointing. A man who is preaching to savages, in hourly peril 
and constant hardship, has not much time for the cultivation of 
science. The Abbé, however, is too much of a Frenchman to 
shirk these subjects because he knows nothing about them. His 
geology is still in its infancy. The latest authority he has con- 
sulted, apparently, is Cuvier ; and he seems to look even upon his 
views Pin ea novel. He gravely gives us the informa- 
tion that “‘in France, England, Ireland, and other countries there 
are turf-pits containing the skeletons of numerous individuals” 
whose species do not now exist upon the earth. He has likewise 
arrived at the fact that ‘a few geologists have even supposed 
that the great American desert was washed by the waters of the 
ocean at the beginning of the world.” But his studies have not 
oe far pli to enable him to guess how a valley near the 

ississippi can be strewn with huge boulders of gneiss and slate, 
though no such rocks are to be found in the vicinity. He doubts 
whether these masses were brought there by the Indians, or 
were the effects of a terrestrial convulsion. ‘‘ Science,” we are 
told, “has not yet pronounced upon the subject.” The glacial 
theory has evidently not reached the Pontifical Academy 
Tiberina. The ethnology does not show quite so badly—not 
because the Abbé knows much about it, but because the rest of 
the world do not know much more than he does. On 
mere historical grounds we might be inclined to doubt 
whether Marco Polo pronounced a positive opinion that the first 
Inca of Peru was descended from Kublai Khan, seeing that Peru 
was not discovered till near a century after Marco Polo’s death. 
On similar grounds we might demur to the assertion that the 
Red Indians were so called from their obvious resemblance to 
Asiatics—the name being due to a geographical blunder. The 
writer himself seems to hesitate before accepting the historical 
and etymological authority of certain wonderful “ Chronicles of 
Eolus written in a Scythian dialect (Phonician, according to 
O’Connor),” which record, among other marvels, that “the 
Assyrians, under the guidance of Bel, the Jewish Nimrod, in- 
vaded Mesopotamia, defeated Noah, the Scythian chief, who took 
to flight with his companions, designated by the name of Noe- 
maid-eis (nomads),” &c. &c. From what malicious wag of an 
Irishman did the good Abbé get all these old wives’ tales? 
Setting aside, however, these manifest slips, the whole subject of 
the origin of the various aboriginal races is buried in so deep an 
obscurity that he has as much right to his own theory as anybody 
else. e point which he is most anxious to make is that the 
Red Indians are not a homogeneous race, nor the offspring of any 
single migration. His own laborious observations attest that 
there is no similarity among them near so great as may be found 
among many a colluvio gentium who have been welded by cen- 
turies of close intercourse intoacompact whole. The differences 
among them to a close inquirer are enormous. They differ 
widely in civilization, in customs, in language, in type of feature, 
in traditions. Most of them, of course, believe themselves to be 
autochthonous; but the Chippewas and one or two others retain, 


or till lately retained, the tradition of a migration from over the 
sea. Strange fragments of the various religions of the Old 
World crop up here and there among the tribes. The Pecos 
kept up till a bag recent period an eternal sacred fire. The 
Pawnees torture themselves as a penance with a barbarity that 
would satisfy the most enthusiastic fakir. And it is curious that 
the torture consists of that same swinging by hooks passed under 
the flesh which is so favourite a form of self-infliction in India. 
The numbers of seven and three maintain among many tribes 
the sacred character which has clung to tem among all the chief 
religions of our hemisphere. The Prairie Indians have a 
pretty legend to account for certain barren circles in the 
s, which in parts has a strange resemblance to the 
erman fable of the twelve princesses. The Ojibbeways have a 
tradition recalling some of the features of the story of Joseph, 
and another that some resemblance to the story of the brazen 
serpent. The Mandans, who, for Indians, stand on a high level 
of civilization, and for whom a Welsh descent is claimed by some 
enthusiastic antiquarians, have a story strangely suggestive of 
the Christian Incarnation. Many other of these resemblances 
might be traced. Perhaps they would be traceable with more 
confidence if the Abbé’s anxiety to discover them were not so 
manifest. He is not wholly free from a bad habit, common to 
all missionaries, of reasoning as if there were no ancient history 
except that of Palestine, no primeval people except the Iraelites, 
no migration except that of the ten tribes. They seem incapable 
of conceiving that the nation whose history has been invested 
with spiritual importance by later events was, to its contem- 
poraries, an insignificant speck among the vast populations of 
Asia, and they insist on connecting with this s every dim 
tradition of ancient events which they may find in any corner 
of the world. This incurable narrowness unfortunately dis- 
credits almost all missionary testimony bearing upon traditions 
leaned from savages. The polite savage, drawn out by the 
eading questions of the missionary, whose head is full of Genesis 
or Kings, answers as he is wished to answer, and straightway the 
tale of the ordinary migrations of a nomad race become a tra- 
dition of the Captivity, and the inundations to which most fertile 
valleys are subject become the Mosaic Deluge in disguise. This 
tendency, though it has not taken him in a very virulent form, 
yet detracts from the scientific value of the Abbé Domenech’s 
observations. Still his intimate knowledge of the Red men, and 
the love he evidently bears them, will always give his book a 
high authority on subjects connected with Indian character and 
manners. It is at least free from the detestable prejudice of 
colour which so often vitiates the testimony of Americans upon 
this subject, and as most of our Red Indian literature is likely to 
come from Americans, a contribution from a different quarter is 
a very valuable check. 


FARADAY’S JUVENILE LECTURES.* 


Ke a considerable period it has been the annual custom of 
the managers of the Royal Institution to provide, during the 
Christmas holidays, a course of six lectures for the entertainment 
and instruction of the young. During the last seven or eight 
yea the task of addressing the “juveniles” has been undertaken 

y Professor Faraday. Partly through the desire to see and hear 
so renowned a man, and partly, no doubt, through the sensible 
belief that many things fit to be addressed to young people may 
be listened to with profit by their seniors, the audience usually 
contains a large proportion of adults. Some rows of seats imme- 
diately in front of the lecturer are, however, reserved for the 
exclusive use of the youthful auditors, while the benches behind 
them, and the gallery above them, are usually crowded by ladies 
and gentlemen in all stages of bloom, ripeness, and decay. 

The principle of polarity enters into human character. We are 
endowed with opposites; or is it the same uncompounded force 
which, acting through different media, produces the diversity ? 
Would that which is Faraday in Albemarle-street be Garibaldi 
at Palermo—the pure inventive genius accommodating itself to 
the requirements of the time? Certain it is that in the case of 
some men there is a frontal region behind which the individual 
resides, and in which he is compelled to appear by fragments 
more or less opposed. The sun’s heat and light are constant, 
but their distribution varies ; and thus a human character, acting 
through the atmosphere of circumstance, may assume even com- 
plementary hues. en of the tenderest natures may be capable 
of the sternest deeds; and the most godlike may at the same 
time be the most childlike. Mr. Faraday is a man of known 
gentleness; but we venture to think that he would shoot an 
invader as ruthlessly as the most savage Volunteer. It is to 
his dual qualities that he owes his power of fascination. He 
is a sage among the sages, and a youth among the young. In 
his Christmas tures he does not descend from a philosophical 
pedestal by an act of volun condescension to meet his 
audience—inspiration, and not volition, is his motive power. He 
sees himself surrounded by joyous, hopeful, and eager listeners. 
They act upon him as one of his own magnets would act upon 
a pot rsa susceptible of its influence. They fill him with the 
proper thought; they touch the proper string; that portion of 


#4 0 Six Lectures on the Various Forces of Matter. 
‘ourse of Six on 


Michael Faraday, D.C.L., F.B.S, Edited by William 
London; Griffin and Co, 
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his large nature which belongs to them is roused to sympathy, 
and out of the abundance of his heart his mouth speaketh. 

Mr. Faraday is now on the stroke of sixty-nine ; but hide his 
gray hairs—listen only to his voice, watch the changes of his 
countenance and the promptness of his action as the spirit animates 
the flesh—and you might readily make your estimate of his age 
thirty years less than the truth. Some men never grow old. 
In them the wellsprings of reverence, imagination, and love lie 
too deep ever to be dried up. Nourished by the perennial dews 
of the heart, the intellegt remains fresh, and the tree of life is 
saved from petrifaction. To such men nature has no repetitions ; 
the morning stars sing together as of old:— 

“Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich wie am ersten Tag.” 

This ever-fresh intercourse with nature preserves to them the 
surprises of their childhood and banishes monotony from their 
lives. If you look at them, you are not reminded of their age— 
or, if so, it is only for a moment. You are arrested by the soul, 
which throws a weft of radiance across the wrinkles of the face, 
By no amount of mechanical training can the hard and unsym- 

athizing nature assume this expression. It is from within, not 
rom without, and a child can detect it in the countenance. Even 
a dog, if the brute be noble, is pervious to its influence, and will 
follow a man who possesses it on short rations sooner than enjoy 
plenty in the society of one who possesses it not. By and bye 
we may be able to analyse it physically, but at present we feel it, 
and love it, and resign ourselves to it, and that is all. Faraday’s 
culture is polar—it has its advantages and disadvantages. He 
has not had much mathematical drill, and sometimes lacks the 
precision of the mathematician. But it may be fairly questioned 
whether such discipline would not have interfered with the bold 
application of his own original power. His mode of looking at 

ature is almost entirely his own. 

In physical science we are compelled to visualize the unseen 
agencies which operate in nature. Certain symbols regardin 
magnetism, electricity, light, and heat have gradually introduced 
themselves into the reasonings and discourses of scientific men, 
and when clearly defined they form a highly valuable means 
of instruction and communication. They do, indeed, tend to 
interfere with the purity of our contemplations, and sometimes 
lay such hold yee the mind that the perception of a fact un- 
je Fone by its theoretic drapery is almost impossible. Still these 
images are of extreme value; and in early life Faraday perha 
had not the recognised vocabulary well drilled into him. He 
does not look with the jealousy of a conservative lexicographer 
at the introduction of new terms. Fertile in imagination, he has 
invented his own symbols, and sometimes uses them perhaps 
without sufficient’ definition, to the infinite difficulty and con- 
fusion of those who are conversant with the current ones alone. 
The narrowness of theorists who know not how to distinguish a 
symbol from a fact, to whom the images of science are physical 
entities, who would maim the firstlings of the intellect to make 
them fit their rigid gauges, has doubtless helped to develope a 
certain revolutionary tendency in Faraday. But the wonderful 
use he has made of his own images should teach us liberality. 
The tree is known by its fruits. A theory is, or ought to be, a 
dynamic force in science—the analogue of faith in the moral 
world, giving life and warmth to the operations of the intellect, 
a spur and incentive to the performance of work. And the 
man in whom this power produces this result is taken to the 
breast of nature as her acknowledged child, when more critical 
and accurate-minded people, who lack the dynamic impulse, fail 
to win her smile. 

Nor is it easy at all times for a man like Faraday to render his 

ideas definite even to himself. He dwells amid the twilight of 
science, and not in those regious where the sun of certainty has 
long shone. He wanders on the fringe of the Unknown until 
his mind becomes affected by the vagueness and the vastness of 
this dim realm. But again and again he has succeeded in planting 
his banner upon new ground, and so fixing it as to become a 
beacon to alltime. He fights with an enemy who is magnified or 
microfied, as the case may be, by the haze in which he dwells. 
The very uncertainty of the contest lends it excitement. It has 
been his joy through life—an abundant recompence for the re- 
nuneiation of many other joys. He has loved his vocation, and 
wrought in it with the heartiness which love only could inspire. 
He calls his work “ are and the word is full of life as it 
issues from his lips. In his lectures, his science sometimes floats 
on his emotion, and his sentences roll from him like billows, 
every crest of which lifts his audience to a higher sphere. He is 
the apostle of advance, ever longing, never resting. In politics, he 
would have been a rare Radical—reforming, renewing, advocating 
untried changes—not, however, for the sakeof change, but because 
he believes in a future more excellent than to-day. But while thus 
asserting the dignity and illustrating the grand possibilities of 
the present, he is incapable of sympathy with the man who has 
no reverence for the past. 

Well, his long day’s work is nearly accomplished, when the 
stout delver may sit upon his bench, amid the roses of his cottage, 
and, in sight of the evening sun, enjoy that rest which labour 
has made so sweet. A more honest day’s work has never 
been performed by man, and yet we see only a portion of it. 
We scan the ground from which these costly nuggets have 
been dug, but we do not see the region which, though worked 
with spade and axe, cleft and blasted by the miner's toil, 


has yielded no nuggets at all. Adding both together, what 
he found and what he sought for, no honester day’s work can be 
produced. And has he not his reward? Not one, it is true, 
which can be expressed in terms of Threadneedle-street. Many 
of our votaries of “science applied to the arts” could buy up 
Faraday’s worldly possessions and scarcely feel themselves the 
poorer. But he, and such as he, who create those worshippers 
of applied science as the sun engenders midges, have joys 
peculiar to themselves. One of those pleasures must be, to a 
man of Faraday’s tem ent, cially sweet. There is 
not a young natural philosopher in Europe who does not look 
to him as to his master, and among the old ones he reckons 
none but friends. Without brawl or quarrel his life has passed. 
Not that he has been unmindful of his rights, but he has been 
ever slow in asserting them; and, in the few cases in which 
they have been invaded, men have spontaneously come forward 
to do battle in his cause. 

In these juvenile lectures his aim appears to be to provoke as 
much as to instruct—to excite interest as much as to convey 
definite knowledge. The boys repeat the simpler experiments 
at home, and frequently write to him proposing new forms of 
experiment. Faraday’s experiments are the best portion of his 
expression, and to them he instinctively turns when he wishes to 
instruct either himself or others. The mere experimenter without 
thought is but a handwerksbursch—the mere speculator in physics 
without experiment has no root in nature. e due blending of 
spiritual insight and instrumental skill—skill of conception as 
well as of execution—constitutes the experimental philosopher. 
With him thought is incessantly wedded to fact—induction to 
deduction ; and any attempt to separate one from the other, or 
to exalt one at the expense of the other, could only be made by 
those who never went through the discipline of a real investiga- 
tion. 

We have here the last course of juvenile lectures, edited by 
Mr. Crookes. A better editor could scarcely have been found ; 
and the book will be read with — and pleasure. But it is 
needless to say that the lectures of Faraday cannot be thus repro- 
duced. His sentences are here, but his voice, skill, and manner 
of action areabsent. It is the body without the soul—a pleasant 
body enough, and vital in its way, but not with the vitality of 
the living, speaking man. It was probably the knowledge that 
his lectures could not be fairly reproduced which led Mr. Faraday 
to decline the most tempting offers for the copyrights of some of 
his juvenile courses. ‘The present little volume bears his name, 
but we believe he has no interest in it further than the wish, in 
which we share, that it may do good to those who read it. 


FOLCHETTO MALESPINA* 


= translators of this novel have hardly done wisely in 
forcing, at the very beginning, a comparison between its 
author, Varese, and Sir Walter Scott. It is foolish to put forth 
fine writing about the “wand of the ‘Wizard of the North’ 
being arrested in its flight in the pew | plains of Milan,” if 
only because the never-failing result of such an extravagant com- 
arison is to make one think less of the book so compared than 
it really deserves. The story is far from being without interest ; 
and we know that it can be read with pleasure where no special 
interest is taken in Italian matters, old or new. But when we 
are asked to believe that Varese has “ grasped the wand” of 
Walter Scott, because some of his characters show an evident 
acquaintance with Scott’s writings—when, with a vivid remem- 
brance in our minds of Massimo d’Azeglio’s glorious tale of 
Niccolo de’ Lapi, we are told that the translators ‘fear not to 
maintain Varese’s supremacy over other Italian writers of the 
same class”—the temptation is to disregard the book altogether. 
Now, we have lately read through Folchetto Malespina, and that 
not without a certain pleasure in so doing ; but we do not feel its 
characters and incidents living in our memory like those of Niccolo 
de’ Lapi, which we have not looked at for some years. To be 
sure, the translators modestly tell us ‘ the merits are Varese’s ; 
the faults must be imputed to”—themselves. We are willing to 

ive them the benefit of this arrangement as far as we fairly can. 

hough we do not know the original, we can see that this is any- 
thing but a good translation; but it would require the ingenuity 
of Tate and Brady themselves to pull down Scott, or even 
D’Azeglio, to the level of Folchetto oye If its admirers 
are wise, they will let its author take his stand on his own 
merits, and not force him into a ruinous competition with his 
betters. 

The scene is laid in and near Tortona, at the time of the 

siege of that city by Frederick Barbarossa. The hero, Folchetto, 
is a noble of the neighbourhood who takes the popular side in 
the civil dissensions ,of the city. We are writing at a distance 
from any copy of Muratori, but we do not remember Folchetto 
himself as an historical personage, though his kinsman Opizzone 
or Obizzo Malaspina, who is also introduced into the story, wasa 
real man, and a man of no small moment in his day. The 
former part of the tale is taken up with various private adven- 
tures, the most striking of which is a judicial combat between 
Folchetto and his rival Guglielmo degli Uberti, who seems to 


* Folchetto Malespina ; or, the Siege of Tortona. A Historical 


Romance 
of the Twelfth of Varese. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1860, 
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have betrayed Folchetto’s sister into a sham marriage. This 
combat is prevented by the interposition of a holy hermit, 
stepping in, much after the fashion of St. Telemachus, between 
the gladiators—with this difference, that the interposition in this 
case was universally believed to be got up by Guglielmo in the 
interest of his own personal safety. Towards the end of the 

k we come rather unconnectedly upon Frederick’s siege 
of Tortona, and we really could not help comparing the inartistic 
way with which it is brought in with the admirable skill in 
which the private interest dies away into the public in the tale 
of Mademoiselle Mori, which we lately reviewed. There, the 
siege of Rome, as the siege of Florence in Niccolo de’ Lapi, is 
the real centre to which everything converges—here, the siege 
of Tortona is something quite awkwardly thrust in. Surely the 
great Frederick, his friends and his enemies, deserved rather 
more respectful treatment than this. 

We have noticed this book less on its own account than 
because of a line of thought which occurred to us while reading 
it, with regard to the bearing of the past and present history of 

y upon one another. Varese does not directly say anything 
about Austria—indeed his tone and language are by no means 
violent about the matter—but it is easy to see that he shares 
the natural Italian hatred to the Tedeschi, whether in the twelfth 
century or the nineteenth. The warning which we wish to give 
is against confounding those two centuries together. The caution 
is needed on opposite sides. Last year, an Austrian statesman 
defended the possession of Lombardy by Austria on the ground 
that Lombardy was anciently a fie of. what he was pleased to 
call “the German Empire.” Now, as no such thing as “ the 
German Empire” ever existed, the sentence was in itself purely 
nonsense; but,so far as it had meaning at all, the argument 
would prove Francis Joseph to be lawful Sovereign of all Ger- 
many, all Italy to the Neapolitan frontier, all Switzerland, about 
a third of France, both the Belgian Kingdoms—we might perhaps 
add Poland and Denmark—possibly even England, since Richard 
I. certainly did homage for something, whether England or Pro- 
vaattectn Gh Emperor Henry VI. On the other hand, the book 
before us shows that the righteous hatred of the Austrian in the 
modern Italian mind leads, naturally enough, Italians to read the 
history of Guelf and Ghibelline times quite wrong. Francis Joseph 
is, in no sense, the successor or representative of Charles and Otto, 
and Henry and Frederick ; and the heroes of Saxony and Swabia 
are not to be made answerable for the sins of the modern 
Austrian or the modern Croat. The Roman Augustus, King of 
Germany and Italy, cannot possibly be confounded with the Duke 
of Austria and King of Hungary who so strangely takes to him- 
self the title and the bearings of the old Cesars. Frederick 
Barbarossa cannot be looked upon as a mere intruder or invader 
in Italy, and Frederick II. was himself an Italian. Undoubtedly, 
for Germany and Italy to be united under one King—or, indeed, 
for all Italy to be then united under one King at all—was a bad 
political arrangement, and one which could not possibly last. 
This at once puts our tryyetiins on the side of the party which 
opposed the Swabian Emperors. The cause of the Lombard 
League was the cause alike of justice and of good policy. But 
this ought not to lead us to look upon Frederick as a mere ex- 
ternal invader, or upon his Italian partisans as mere traitors. 
A reader of Folchetto Malespina would hardly understand that 
the besieger of Tortona was the acknowledged Emperor of the 
Romans and King of Italy, and that no man denied his rights to 
the kingdom, however anxious they might be to limit his kingly 

wers. They would hardly realize the intense admiration and 
love which, German as he was, he awakened in the Italians of 
his own party, and which breathes in every page of the chro- 
niclers of those cities which took the Imperial side. To Milan 
and Tortona he might be a foe and a tyrant, but to 
Milan’s victims at Lodi he was the “ dulcissimus Imperator, 
quo nullus dulcior fuit a longis retro temporibus.” We should 
hardly suppose that any Lombard lips could frame such a 
description of any Austrian ruler. e case of modern Italy 
stands strong in its own justice, and needs not to be backed up 
—like the impudent pretensions of France—by any perversions 
of past history. Ina a certain sense, the modern struggle between 
Italian and is a continuation of the struggle of the days 
of Frederick, and of days long before Frederick. But the identity 
is little more than ethnological. There is no sort of moral con- 
tinuity between them. The ruler of Vienna has no sort of 
political descent from the Saxon and Swabian Casars, to whom 
the exaltation of the “ Marchio Orientalis’’ would have seemed 
strange indeed. Claims which are mere modern usurpations, the 
results of modern wars glossed over by modern diplomacy, must 
not be allowed to shelter themselves under the venerable ows 
of a state of things which has for ever passed away. For the 
ruler of Vienna to claim Italian provinces as being “ fiefs of the 
German Empire” is an inault alike to the truth of past history 
and to the common sense of the present. Germany may indeed 
look back with regret to the days when she formed one united 
kingdom under her Henries and Ottos. But the existing position 
of Austria is something wholly and purely modern, and which has 
no likeness or original in old times. As something wholly 
modern, let it be both attacked and defended; it should not be 
allowed either to assume the borrowed plumes or to discredit the 
glory of the great men of a state of things with which it has 

in common. 


SEQUEL TO “WHAT IS REVELATION?” 


if was plain to the readers of What is Revelation? that the 
inquiry must have a sequel—probably an unpleasant one. 
Mr. Maurice confessed to having used, in attacking Mr. Mansel 
“a certain vehemence of language,” which seldom fails to call 
forth an answer in the same tone. He excused it on the ground 
that the existence of English faith and English morality was in 
uestion. He embittered it by saying that it could do no harm, 
since the popularity of a learned Doctor would not be lessened 
by the opposition of a writer so unpopular as himself. And he 
seasoned his criticisms with that nice admixture of rhetorical 
license which, in proportion as it defies analysis, acts as a more 
certain stimulant of anger. In a notice of his book we ventured 
to point this out—it seems not without incurring his displeasure. 
But probably few persons were prepared to hear from Mr. 
Mansel that “for gross misrepresentation, insulting sneers, 
coarse invective, and calumnious imputations, the book has, as 
far as he is aware, no parallel in the literature of the present 
generation,” and that Mr. Maurice has published an accusation 
“ which is utterly void of truth, and which he must have known 
to be void of truth at the moment when he wrote it down.” 
FS me these charges, and especially against the latter, as 
deliberately “ offering the greatest outrage to a clergyman which 
one man is able to offer to another,” Mr. Maurice appeals to the 
judgment of disinterested laymen. Though we have no interest 
in the professional or personal aspects of the controversy (except 
as they threaten to lower the standard of literary courtesy 
mutual toleration), we should decline farther notice of it in its 
present phase, but for the following special summons :— 

You have heard in what my Letters are said to be without a 
parallel in literature. I venture to ask you, asa critic extensively acquainted 
with the Lot our day, ay any in 

ter were taken opponen' 8 or himself—no 

t but not in his w st 
passages, but in those which he would himself have selected for extracts 

ask you whether I did not exert myself to the utmost that I might be 
detected if I was guilty of any misrepresentation of his p ? I knew it 
was not enough to implore the reader to consult the original work, though I 
did implore him frequently. I knew it was not enough to give references. 
From my own pages he should confound me, if I practised any dishonest 
arts. I will mention a curious instance of what I mean. The Saturda 
Review contained an article on “ What is Revelation?” In it I was acew 
of “ingeniously” omitting, in the very first page of my preface, the adjectiv 
“infinite,” which Mr. Mansel had applied to the nature of God. How did 
e just as they were en from i 
‘ince neither Mr. Mansel nor I ad the ton “doubt that the 
of God is an infinite nature, I repeated, a few lines below, in my 
what he had already said in his. Singular ingenuity! How eg a Hh 
must have studied in the Fagin school, where the art of extracting 
chiefs and epithets is taught! 

The criticism referred to was this :— 

On the first page, in the repetition of Mr. Mansel’s thesis, that ‘ Revela- 
tion is not a direct manifestation of the Infinite Nature of God, the word 
Infinite, on which his arguments turn, is cleverly omitted. Indeed t 
out Mr. Maurice has ingeniously reconciled the demands of fairness with 
those of rhetoric, by first transcribing whole pages and then manip 
them freely in detail.” —Saturday Review. 

Mr. Maurice is welcome to this evidence against the e of 
‘gross misrepresentation.” He neither mutilated nor unfairly 
chose the passages which he attacked, though (we must repeat) 
he did overlook expressions which would have guided him to a 
more favourable construction of them. Our complaint was that, 
having once allowed his opponent to speak, he considers himself 
absolved from accuracy in repeating or discussing the proposi- 
tions advanced. It is no answer to say that the extract stands 
on the same page with the rhetorical version. A similar defence 
might be set up for any bad reasoning when true premisses are 
furnished, or for any one-sided report where the evidence is printed 
in the same Blue-book. It was not enough to implore the reader 
to consult the original work. Neither was it enough to reprint 
a great part of it for more convenient reference. The only course 
worthy of controversy—and by that s we 
judged the book—is to master an opponent’s thought so as to 
confute it, and not some other. How far Mr. Maurice has failed 
to do so is nowhere more patent than in the instance which we 
had chosen, unless it be in his present defence of it. i 
neither controversialist doubted “ that the nature of God is an 
infinite nature,” but whether God reveals to man his infinite 
nature was the question. Thus, when ina postscript—more sub- 
dued in tone than the rest of his pamphlet—Mr. inquires 
what is the essential difference between his own teaching and that 
of his critic, he replies :— 

Ido not regard the manifestation of God in the flesh as a direct manifes- 
tation of the absolute and eternal essence of the Deity. .... Mr. Maurice 
apparently regards Christ’s incarnation as a direct ition of the Infinite, 

So far from unimportant was the omission which Mr. Maurice's 
exertions enabled us to detect. We ascribe it not to deliberate 
purpose, but to a subtle instinct of rhetoric, half-unconsciously 
selecting, rejecting, and arranging words according as they suggest 
or impede a desired conviction. We believe such an instinct to be 
active in Mr, Maurice's mind, and closely connected on the one 
hand with his zeal for truth, on the other with his influence and 
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(we must add) his “ popularity” as a writer and preacher. Its 

ractical value is great. But, in controversy, if it be not care- 
Fully restrained, nothing is more likely to bring about the result 
deprecated by the eminent layman to whom these letters are 
addressed, “ that a grand debate concerning morals and theology 
should be degraded into a personal altercation.” If Mr. Maurice 
will conscientiously ask himself what has created the soreness 
and exasperation, not of the Bampton Lecturer alone, but of 
others with whom he has entered the lists, we believe he will 
find it to be mainly this one irritating cause—rhetorical misre- 
presentation. And, if the criticism “ gives him pain,” we trust 
it may be that salutary pain which teaches prudence. 


The second count of the indictment is “for insulting sneers 
and coarse invective.” This is the exaggerated language of 
resentment, but it is not wholly undeserved. Who can draw 
the line between irony and a sneer? Certainly not the victim :— 


“ Cast first,” it has been said, “the beam out of thine own eye; then shalt 
thou see clearly to take the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” is principle, 
being so exactly in accordance with the maxim of the Lectures, must, we are 
bound to assume, have been diligently weighed by the Lecturer. 


Who can distinguish between this and what Mr. Maurice calls 
‘quoting a text at the Bampton Lecturer?” And who that has 
been accused of using language “which would be highly com- 
mendable in an Old Bailey advocate,” or like that of Moses at 
the rock, is likely to accept the following apologies P 


Seeing that I have done Mr. Mansel no harm, and only enabled him to 
feel assured of his own innocence, I am glad that I used the expressions 
about which I felt at first a little doubtful. For they may be read by some 
who have offended in this way, and who will be the better for them; the 
may come back to me when I am tempted, as I often am, to acts whic 
befit an Old Bailey practitioner better than a cler, > 

Mr. Mansel poe me of me, because in speaking of him and those who 
adopt the “all or nothing” method, I sup them to address infidels in 
the words of Moses <a, struck the rock, “ Now, ye rebels.” I did not 
know that Mr. Mansel or Mr. Rogers would feel hurt at being compared to 
the greatest of legislators and the meekest of men. I am very sorry. I 
will never do it again. 

There are two kinds of sarcasm—the polite suggestive, and the 
*‘ coarse invective.” Few employ the former with more of the 
celare artem than Mr. Maurice. Of the latter we do not find 
him guilty. The only passage in which we recognise the true 
Lutheran clang is one which gives as the final result of Mr. 
Mansel’s teaching that ‘‘ We shall praise thee, O Devil: we 
shall acknowledge thee to be the Lord.” 


The last and most serious charge is for “calumnious impu- 
tations,” including one case of deliberately false accusation, or as 
Mr. Maurice terms it, “lying foully.” On examination, even 
this worst case resolves itself into provoking rhetoric on the one 
side and consequent loss of temper on the other. Mr. Mansel 
having drawn a distinction between Absolute Morality as un- 
created, and the human manifestation of morality as created, 
Mr. Maurice replied as follows :— 


“ God did create the human manifestation of morality?’ What?! |Is not 
Christ the human manifestation of morality? Or does Mr. Mansel mean 
not be afraid that I should im him . pily 
very little listened to if I did. ‘ 


Mr. Maurice has a right to ask whether the expression used 
covers a deeper meaning than Mr. Mansel intended. The alter- 
native question is neither sincere, nor likely to be taken as 
sincere, but simply rhetorical—the second horn of a dilemma held 
out in terrorem, while the real push is made with the other. It 


~ is strange that a logician should not have seen this. 


It was clear what Mr. Mansel did mean by “the human mani- 
festation of morality.” What the words ought to mean is a real 
question between the two thinkers—one aspect of the profound 
inquiry whether absolute truth can be known or revealed to 
man. Doubtless, if anything manifested to man, the moral law 
is absolute, uncreated, and eternal. Mr. Maurice holds not only 
this, but apparently also that there is an eternal manifestation 
of morality in man—namely, in the perfect humanity of 
Christ, existing from eternity. Whether he or Mr. Mansel, 
ps denies it, be more orthodox on this point, may be left to 

vines. 

Three hundred pages do not suffice for the settlement of so 
many irritating personal topics and of the controversy which gave 
rise to them. Still less can both matters be discussed within our 
present limits. In Mr. Mansel’s pamphlet, and in the reply to it, 
some progress is made, if not towards the final solution, at least 
towards the more definite statement of a question which, as we said 
before, underlies all philosophy and all religion. Among its new 
phases is a debate whith the popular and philosophical senses 
of such words as Self, Time, Eternity, ought to be disti ished 
or identified. Mr. Maurice, of course, wishes “to break down 
the barrier between the metaphysical and the peysler regions,” 
while Mr. Mansel logically defines the double meanings, and 
protests vehemently against their confusion. The book contains 

also an interesting examination of the authorities quoted by Mr. 
Mansel, who has followed the example of Sir W. Hamilton in 
pressing into his service the most celebrated supporters of the 
doctrine opposite to his own—Cudworth, for instance, and Des- 
cartes. is is the best part of Mr. Maurice’s work. If he 


would take as much pains to understand his opponent, he might 
do more service to the truth. a 
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MEMORIAL | TO THE LATE AUGUSTUS N. WELBY 
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the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &e. & 
“T consider that the purity oud gouninepess of this Oil are secured in “ite preparation 
wy the pe personal attention of 80 hemist and intelligent a pF arene as Dr. de Jongh, 
also written the best medical treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted. 
Hence EY deem “the. Cod Liver Oil sold. under his guaraaotee to be preferable to any other 
kind as re; and elficacy 
“8, W., Ist 1859.” 


Sold ONLY in Teppetas Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 04.; Quarts, capsuled, and 
labelled with DR. DE JONGH’s stampand signature, WITHOUT CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


SELLIN G_ OFF.—TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING 


CASES, &c.—Messrs. BRIGGS offer the whole of their lecge and costly Stock at an 
immense reduction, to avoid vay! Caring the extensive alterations wate will be imme- 
diately commenced, consisting of Dressing and Writing Cases, ch 
Bags, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, quvecns Cases, Blotting Pooks, Stationery 

8s, Superior Cutlery, &c. &c., Also, an Elegant Assortment of Articles suitable for 
Presents, Archery Prizes, &c. 


27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hall. Established Forty Years. 


STOCKEN and CO., 53, Regent-street, Quadrant, beg to in- 
form the Nobility, Gentry, and Public that the have now on Show an en rely mow 
srock. with all the recent Suerorgments in DRESSING CASES and DRESSING BAGS, 
itch xes, Tourists’ Cases, Reticules, and Carriage Bags, Medieval Mounted En- 
Cases in various styles, Blotting Books and Inkstands en suite, Jewel 
“ee Bookslides, and numerous articles in pearl, malachite, eg ae 1, 
mache, ibles and Church Services, mounted in ivor, ry, arnt r with a su Lend 
teen of Stationery of every description. Wedding Orders, isiting and Invi 
Cards, &c., on the shortest notice. 


OALS.—BEST COALS ONLY. —COCKERELL and Co.’s 


Me EDWARD DAVIESON 3 EVERLASTIN G TEETH, 
of such EX U1sIte BEAUTY and fitting so admirably in the mouth, that nature 
thi eres of TIME, DISEASE, or ACCIDENT. These Teeth 


expense. Mr. Ep 
specimens and style of workmanshi oi ware, 
DAVIESON’S LIQUID ENAMEL ‘for Stopping Decayed ith is 
and lasts for ever, sha Front Teeth it is invaluable, entirely superseding all t! 
parations which discowur and spoil the appearance of the mouth, 
8) trictly moderate. Consultation Free. Attendance from Ten till Six. 


—No Charge for VoLUNTZER, RIFLE, and MILITIA Service within the 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


‘THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
ow effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 19th 


The Standard was established in 1825. 


The first Division ¢ ot Prette took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
—_— in 1840, 1845, 1850, 


1855. 
Profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED .... 
ANNUAL 


Annual Average of New Assurances effected outen the last Ten Years, upwards of 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Mi 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, at Half-past One. 


All Policies n 
NOVEMBER NEXT. 


LONDON .... 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURG 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN .... 66, UPPER SACKVILL: STREET. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY Royal CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


Capital—One Million. 


Head Office—64, Princes Street, 
DAVID SMITH, Manager. | JOHN OGILVIE, Secretary. 
London Office—4, New Banx Buiipines, Lorusury. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1860. 


POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


The Company last year issued 605 Policies, Assuring £440,000. 
At last Investigation, 81st December, 1858, the ascertained Profits amounted to £136,000, 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE COMPANY. 

SECURITY.—’ now been established for Fifty years; and, in addition 
to the Capital, the ACCUMULATED FUNDS AMOUNT TO Lista. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The large proportion of NINETY PER CENT. is allotted to 
Policies, with Profits. 
FREEDOM FROM RESTRICTION.—Certificates are issued freeing Policies from all 
restrictions which can affect their Marketable Value, and ‘making thei indisputable. 
The attention of the Public is specially called to the DouBLE INsURANCE SystTEM— 
HALF PREMIUM SYSTEM—sand ASSURANCE AND SysTEM—lately adopted by this 
Office. For full particulars, reference is made to nwt 8 of the he Company. 
Members of Volunteer Corps are not ch 


DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insure against Fire description of , at the lowest rates of 
Premium corresponding to the risk. of f Buildings also Insured. 
tuses and all necessary ai ~ may be obtained on apyttention at the Head 
omen Be 64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH, or any of the Agents in the Country. 
New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 
New Dondon, March, 1800. 
(THE LIVERPOOL | AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
NSURANCE COMPAN 
:-1, DALE LIVERPOOL; 2 21, POULTRY, LONDON; 
FFIELD, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND NEW YORK. 
This Com th by. its numerous Boards and ncies throagheut Europe, 
frica, and America, affords advantages to persons 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary, Liverpool. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NDON.—INSTIT 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Chairman, 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


[MPERIAL LIFE 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, 


Barclay, Esq. George Field, 
les Cave, ue! 
Cc Gorden, Burd Murdoch, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


—The assured are protected from the attachi! mutual 
ce by a fund of a million and half sterling, of whi actually 
vented, one-third in Government Securities, and the t-class debentures 
and mortgages in Great Britain. 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the ts are every fifth 
year. The assured are enti tied to partici pay of ene 
PURCHASE OF POLICIES.—A — tome is made on the surrender of a policy, 
either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premium. 
Sei te evens es has disbursed in payment of claims and additions upwards of 


Proposals Y made at the chief as above; at the branch office, 
“mall, the agents throughout kingdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


Mr, EDWARD DAVIESON, Electric Telegraph Office, 448, West Strand, London, 
Descriptive Pamphiets Free for Two Stampa, 


*,° Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Rite Corps within the United Kingdom. 


INS URAN C E, 


| 
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them to her Majesty.—13, Cornhill, E.0.; P \ t urs, E.C.; | 
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NOTICE OF DIVIDEND—BANK OF DEPOSIT | 


Established + D. No. 3 Pall-mall East, London, S.W.—The WARRANTS for 
the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST, t the rate of Five per Cent. per Annum, on Depos' 
ccounts, to the 30th June, are y for delivery, and payable between the hours of 


n and Four, 
July 10th, 1860, PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms sent free on application. 
CHAMPAGNE SILLERY | SEC | MOUSSEUX, 


a magnificent Wine, only 78s. per doze 
CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 6, St. James’s-streei, 1847. 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN’ BOTTLE, recommended by 
Baron LigBIG and all the Facult now be had in the finest condition of 
Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER, and ug have REDUCED the PRICE of this 
4s. 6d. dozen fmverial Pints. 
rial Half-pints. 
Address PARKER, 54, Pall == London, 8.W. 


Wing, Batter Cream Water Jellies, and rovisions A Bin 
WENHAM LAKE ICE OOM PANY 1 x 


Machines, for sherry-cobbiers. &e. Detail rinted parti- 
culars ma got on application to the WENIAM LAKE ICE COMPAN 
140, Strand, 


Bey, IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET ws, the | constant 
of our late lamented 
COMPANY are still supplying Tea as usual a’ . per ine 
Warehouse, 9, Helen’s. 


([EA—STRACHAN and CO.’'S Strong Rough “ Domestic” 
at 3s. 2d. per lb. ; their Fine Black, at 3s. 8d. per Ib.; and their 
Drawin, om” Black, at 4s Ibs. and free of 
carriage within sixty miles of London.—26, ‘COR: HILL, INDON, 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, Londor, 
Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 38., and 38.4d. Rich Souchong 
‘eas, $8, 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea and Coffee, to the value of 4#s., sent carriage free to any 


ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION, 
| LAVERS and BARRAUD, of BLoomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for are he le windows—e.¢., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decorati ces and Information forwarded. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AN D DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
bengings. Designs and Estimates Farnished, Illustrated Priced upon 
0) 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


ORNA AMEN VTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
G-ROOM, of a variet of Vases, Fi, igures, Groups, Ink- 
Inlaid’ Tabl bles, &c., in rbyshire Spar, Marble, Italia: 


Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, Ore, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ Superior 
Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. pe ‘ream-laid Note, full size, 5 quires for 6d. ; 
ane Foolscap, 9s. per ream; A Liny- 4s. 6d, All kinds of Stationery equally 


WEDDING CaRpe. WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CEREMONY, 
DIE UNER, and BALL, Printed and Stam n § with ARMS or CREST in the 
intent fashion. PLATE engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed for 

—Observe, at HENRY RODR ? well-known establi ment, 42, PICCADILLY, 
LON DON, two doors from Sackville-street. 


H J. and D. NICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS for 
GENTLEMANLY and MODERATE-PRICED CLOTHING. 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


T E CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps. 


(CLOTHIN G for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 
ress, Ladies’ Travelling Mantive, and Pantalons de Dames a 

with aon novelty a1 ond | reneral excellence, H D. NICOLL have, for the rem: 

of this Season, at WICK HOUSE, 142 44, Regent-street. In the pany this 

branch will be to the rear of the old 


V ISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURISTS will find 
much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL-COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened 
one or more puttous, with Trousers and Vest, ail of one material, as originally puede 
Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhill. They recommend aiso a k Velvet 
oat and for gentlemen seeking a kind of ha‘f-dress morning coat a tine nial cloth is 
specially prepared. This genes is edged with braid and cut somewhat as a riding-coat, 
and is getting into general use, 


to the Arro in Puddings, Custards, Bla 
Cake. and especially suited to of Children and Invalids. The Lancet 
tates—"'This is pa to the known.” Paisley and London. 


See SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 


AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c. Agee a excellent Pre rations, of which the Lancet, in 
les of Food, reported as favourably of their the Ur and 
Uni 


J. and D. NICOLL are 
produce COURT SUITS and SERVA: 
REGENT STREET, LONDON 


HRESHER AND GLENNY, OUTFITTERS, 152, Strand, 


next door to Somerset House, W.C., London. The original and exclusive Manufac- 
jurere re of Thresher. 8 India-guaze Waistcoats, India Tweed Suits, Kashmir Shirt 
f the necessary Outiit for A cged purpose and appointment, with Pri 
will be forwarded on application. 


repared, at short notice, to 
LIVERIES, by applying to them in 


og “AN D CO., SHEFFIELD MAN UFACTURERS, 


and 73, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN A 00. SPOONS FORKS, 


ently recommen 
| Pull Size. Fiddle. | Rouble | King’s. | Lily. | 
240 
214 0 210 0| 214 0 | 
2 Tea Spoons .......... 140 140/180) 


Each ‘article may be had separately at the same price. 


The most heantiful and varied assortment to be seen ayuhore, of TEA AND DINNER 
Services, CRUETS, CkUET FRAMES, DisH COVERS, SIDE-DISHES, WAITERS, TEA- 
TRAYS, Frvuir STANDS, EPERGNES, "we., the Quality execiient, and the Prices most 
reaso 


MAPPIN and CO., 77 and 73, OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
MaNvractory: RoyaL CUTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD, 


MAPPIN and CO. have no connexion Hom whatever Ww with any other house of a similar 


HA BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 

and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Rofistends, suitable 

or home use and for tro} ical climates; nm B 3 mount- 

pee Japarn Plain ips ‘Bedatends for servants ; deseription 
ood Bed is! 


birch, walnut-tree w: po 
deal and ja ed with vedaing and "ond fursitare complete, as well as every de- 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Manufacturers, 196, nhain Court-road, W. 


To CAPITALISTS.—£1000 to £1500.—An Income of not less 


than r Annum may be insured by any Gentleman having the above sum at 
38 F. CHARRIERE, Esq., 2, Blandiord-street, Manchester-square. 


BLIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS. — GISHURST 
ND, patented for preventing. and festroring these ont —See 
‘Chronicle, Cotta PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 


K S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
oof Insect, and harmless life. Sold, im Packets, ts. nnd cack 
"free st for Fourteen Stamps), by THOMAS KEATING, Che:ntst, 


YyouTi TH AND BEAUTY. ~The FLEUR DE L’AGE, or 


of Youth, a vegetable 80 innocent that it may be applied to an 
infant, Moat yet imparts the most dnas ing brilliancy to any complexion, and renders the 
skin beautifully soft. Ir WILL CURE THE MOST INVETERATE SKIN DISEASE FROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE ARISING. ha in cases at 5s, and 11s.—To be had only at ED. DAVIE- 
N, 448, West Strand (over the Electric Telegraph Office). Descriptive Pamphiet free for 
0 stamps; remittances by postage stam 


thirty 


roducing new hair, whiskers, ong mo moustac 
A. OLDEI 


o imitative wash can, Price 3s, 6d., and lis, only.—O, and 
2, Wellineton-atreet, 


BRVALENTA AKAB CA has effected upwards 
saves all and stipation, atte day, it sp 


Ps; cramps, ms, 

ns between the nausea and 
st.res permanently perfect digestion 

strong nerves, sound lungs, refreshing sleep, and functional y restored without 
to the most disordered or enfeebled.—* p 4 LX: remedy.”’—Andrew 


Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shoriand, Dr. Campbell.—Packed in tins, 1 Ib., 8. 94. 
1h, free of em du Barry en d ‘London 
Foctium, sono gnd Oo. and through all Grocers and Chemiste, 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 

VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 

it. Instructions for measurement and prices on application, aud the article sent by 
the Manufacturers. 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 5.W. 


CASHMERE AND GRENADINE SHAWLS, 


trimmed with real and see eaity Lace Fiounces, most appropriate for the season, 
combining style with elegance and util 
REAL SPANISH SHAWLS, eaienen IMITATION DITTO, AT 42s. 


A. BLACKBORNE’S SPANISH DE 
35, South Audley-street, late 50a, Grosvenor-square. 


(SREED AND CUMBERLAND, ONDUIT STREET, 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


ARTISTES IN 
COURT, 


THE REAL FIGURE. 
LITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 


Practical experien d with ientific knowlece of external quatemy nd 
proportions of the human figure, give them 
nage. 


and WARE. — WILLIAM 8. BURTON 


78. 64. ; Pitiar £3 to £5 12s.; Narsery I5s. to 52s.; Spongi 98. 6d. to 
18s. 3d. to 81s. 64. A large assortment of Gas Fur nace, Hot and Cold. "Plunge, Vaponr 
Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware, in great variety, from 12s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of Three. 


TEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.—The largest 


assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the World (including all the rece 
many of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BU HTON'S, from Bento en 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- TRAYS. —An assort- 


w Ov 
Ditto, Iron ditto 
Convex Shape, ditto. 
Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low. 


WILLIAM BURTON’ ERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE many be 8, and free by post. pw 
of 5 Illustrations of Stock Silver and Plate, Nickel 


at 30, Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 1, Newman-mews, Lon 


Meusic FOR SCHOOLS AND THE COLONIES, &e.— 

20th Edition.—HAMILTUN’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the Pian: forte, 4s.; 
Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for Singi ing, be E:dition, 5s.; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 

Ferme, 1s.; on e Rudiments of Musie, 

on, 18 , is, an’ free, 
London: RoBERT Cocks and Co., 6, New Burli - 
and of all Musicsellors’ ‘and Bookselie (1s 


CHURCH MUSIC.—HYMNS AND GLORIAS FROM 
E BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, with a Few Others in Common Use, set to 
Forty seven from the Chureh Hymn and Tune Book, | by pertaission. 
J. and F. H. RivinGron, 3, Waterloo-place; and J, H.JzWELL, 104, Great Russell-street. 


CHEAP I BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. Surplus Copies of 


Tennyson’s Idylis of the Kin Dots, Friends in Council, 
of the Fox, Life for ‘a Life, and many ot her Boo jooks, are now on Sale Fins ‘pele 


Prices. pene sent gratis 
RARY is well wth the the best and La LITE- 
uses gratis and post free, 


tine the best REL faiovs 

HE AQUARIUM. 8S DESCRIPT 
T# EB AQ 88 Cuts, for 14 Stam IVE LIST, 
Apply direct to W. | Lioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 
FORBES ON THE THEORY OF GLACIERS, 
In Demy &vo, with Ten Plates and Twenty-nine Wood Engravings, price 10s. 6d, 


OCCASIONAL ON THE THEOKY OF 


Natural Philosophy in ‘the niversity 
Béinburgh : A. and 0, BLacx, Ox 


THE LIB 
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TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SUMMER.— 
A Among the many luxuries of the ages none can be obtained possessing the 
= this period of the season prevents the hair from falling off, or 
Paiready too thin or vureing grey, will prevent its further progress and soon restore 

: 5 it again. Those who really desire to have bea itiful hair, either wit wave or curl, should ; SECON 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXV., 


CONTENTS: 


. The London Poor. V. Mrs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 
I orkmen’s Savings pre| Barnings. VII. Darwin on Species. 
IV. The Cape and South A VIII. The at. Reaction. 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 


‘DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 332, for 


GUST. Price 2s. 


Question Trlandaise. 
By Professor de Vericour. 
8. The Waters of Babylon. 9. 
i Vonved the Dane: Count of Elsinore. | 10. A Pinch of G 
Part VIII. 


d Dust. 
ll. Historical Me f the O’Briens. 
5. Three Days at Killarney. 12. The Future OF Silly. 


Dublin: WILLIAM ROBERTSON. London: Hurst and BLACKRTT. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 
Sixpence, Monthly. No. IV. (for AUGUST) now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
THE FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 


1. A Steel Plate of the Fashions for August, printed and painted b: wen Paris, 
the stvie of the Dresses now worn, 


CONTENTS: 


6. The Inform 
. The Paris Agricultural Show. 
. AP, ra Glass. 


LITERATURE AND ENGRAVINGS. 
1, The Secret. By the Anthors of “Under a Cloud.” Chap. bey Bev. 
A Change in the Weather. 1X.—In which Affairs are brought 
2. The Vistare (Poetry 
8. The_ Domestic History, of By Maria 8S. Rye. The Normans. With Four 
4 Amongst the Amerieans. By. F. Gersticker. With Sketch of the Collision of the 
r. 
aad on the Mississippi, by H. G. 
B de Bern: 
é (P (P 
loetry e Mon ugust m lema' nm 
edited. by ‘Tom Taylor, deseribed ‘and 


10. The F Fashions, with Descriptions of the the Coloured Plate. 
= Things in Season, and Domesti tic epee for August, : 
2. What to do in the Garden in August. 
is The Englishwoman’s Conversazione. 


Nos. 1., IL, and III. of the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE have been 
reprinted, and are now on sale, with the Fashion Plates and Berlin Patterns, complete. 
London: 8S, O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 
A Specimen Number sent, Post Free, for Six Postage Stamps. 


THE ROYAL AND TURNER COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES. 


‘THE ART-JOURNAL for AUGUST (price 2s. 6d.) contains 


the following Engravings :—“ The Wife of Rubens,” from the Picture hy Rubens 
Castle; Rain, Steam, and Speed,” by pens" “Going to by J. 


1g Among the Literary Contents are 
English Caricaturists and King Cruikshank. 4 en Thornbury. 
Bri No. L.—R. Ansdell. By J. Dafforne. 


ore their Style and Character. 
The Barly of Wilkie. John Burnet. 
Medieval Manners. B F.S.A. IMlustrated, 


e Companion Guide iway) in r. 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Illus trated. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


London: LoneMaN, Green, LONGMAN, and Roperts. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR GOODEVE. 
In Post 8vo, with 203 Figures on Wood, price 6s. 6d. 
Tee ELEMENTS OF MECHAN ISM, designed | for for 


of Applied Mechanics. By T. M. GoopEvE, 
8 College, London. 


London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


HARRISON ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, CHEAPER ISSUE. 
May now be had, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
‘THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT STRUCTURE 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A., late FP 
Queen’s College, Oxford 
“An enli toned, ond hilosophi the ‘Treas: inglish Literature.’ ”. 
work. We look upon it valuable Sunday 
pn the author himseif has called 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF SIR JAMES qrarpews ESSAYS IN 


ILESIASTICAL BIOGRAP 
A New Edition, complete in One Vol. ee price 


IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


HILDEBRAY RICHARD BaxTE 
2. SAINT Faaxcis he Evangelical Suecession. 
8. The Founders of Jes ILLIAM 


4. MARTIN LUTHER. The Clapha' 
The Historian of Enthusiasm. 
6. The Port Royalist ik The B ue. 


the Right Hon. Sir ren SrarEns, .B. Fourth Edition; with a Biographical 
otice of the ‘Author, by His Son. bes 


SIR JAMES STEPHEN ‘S LECTURES ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF FRANCE, Third Edition Two Vols. 8vo, price 34s. 
GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ED TO THE PRESENT TIM 
In One large Vol. 8vo, of Le is, comprising about ame Names of Places, 
price 30s. Ssia, 353. 


th; or half-ru 


DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, qdescriptive, 


Statistical, and Historical : forming $ complete “ General G 
By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &., at burgh 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. New Edition, revised to April, ¥ 1860. 
In the recess edition of JOHNSTON’s | rangements, and to the Colonial possessions 
“ General Gazetteer,”’ while the whole body | of Great Britain. A Avery rece’ nt abi gerarate 
of the work has been carefully rectified by | series of articles on the Aust ylonies 
the Author tothe present date, special atten- | has also been contributed by the author's 
tion has been paid to the late territorial ar- friend, Mr. W. WESTGARTH. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 


the ‘ht Rev. J. W. CoLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Matai; and late Fellow of 
By St. t. John’s College, Cambridge 


*,* New Editions, corrected and , 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS; with a New Chapter on 
Decrmat CornaGE. By the Right w. D.D., Bishop of Natal, and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 'Y, by’S. Maynarp, price 6s. 
Also by Bishop ee revised Editions :— 
TEXTBOOK of BLEMBETARY ARITEMETIC. 18mo, 1s. 9d.; or with ANSWERS, 2s. 8d. ; 
8, separately, as follows 


SCHOOLS AT VAUXHALL.—CLASSICAL ARCHA- 


LOGY.—“THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price FOURPENCE, stamped FIVE- 

PENCE, contains :—Fine View and Plan of New Schools at Vanxhall—Ramii ling: Broad- 

hurst, Sussex— Study of Ciassical Ar ealthy Homes— 

Construction of Warehonses—Accidents in Bells Action foe Dilapidations— 

cating ok waters—The Thames Embankment—Employers and Workmen—Church- 

ing News—Ancient and Modern Penmanship—The Present State of Church-building 
inectal News—Stained Glass—Brussels Palace Competition, &e. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers. 


This day, in 8vo, price 7s. 61. cloth, 


THE ULTIMATE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS 


LIBERTY: the Philosophical Argument; with a Review of the Controvers: 
conducted on the grounds of Reason and Expediency, in the Writings of Locke, 
burton, Paley, Dick, Wardlaw, Gladstone, Martineau, and Miall. 


WARD and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE,” 
Immediately, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, 
THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 
By the Author of “The Semi-Detached House.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Portrait of the Bishop, 12s. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE 
RIGHT REV. RICHARD HURD, D.D., BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 
Including Characters drawn by the Bishop :— 


Sir Thomas More. Cranmer. 

fishop Archbishop Laud, 
Fra Lord Clarendon, 
Cardinal Wolsey. Cowley. 

Bishop Burnet. John Locke. 


And Se!ecctions from his Commonplace-Book. 
By the Rev. F. KILvERt, M..\., Editor of “ Literary Remains of Bishop Warburton.” 
London: RICHARD BENT" ry, Publisher in ¢ Ordinary ‘to Her Majesty. 

Now ready, in Post 8vo, with Lithographic Illustrations by Wolf, Map, &c., price 10s, 6d, 
HUN TING IN THE HIMALAYA. W: ith Notices of 
Customs ane Countries from the Elephant Haunts of the Dehra Doon, to the 
Bunchowe Tracks in Eternal Snow. By -,DuNLop, B.C.S., F. S., of 
and Adventure with the Khakee Ressaleh.’ 
“Mr. Dunlop is a keen observer, and has contrived to pick upa curious collection 


of 
miscellaneous facts of more or less interest. His work contains a of interesting 
information which is certainly curious and amusing. i gatereag, Review. 


London: RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


PRACTICAL | GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD, 
t.”"—Civil Service Gazett 
Certainly the moat Comprehensive and tiseful,”—Art Journal. 
CTICAL ITALY, 6d. 
Pa SWISS GUIDE, Twelfth Thousand. 2s. 


6d. 
BRINE Holland, German, Tenth Thousand, 1s, 
RACTICAL PARIS E. Tenth Thousand. 


- AD “ROUTES FROM LON 
Choa E-TABLES OF CONTINENTAL LS. 8d. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
SECOND SERIES of “VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES.” 
By Sir Bexnarv BURKE, Ulster King of Arms, 


is Second Series of the ‘ Vicissitudes’ 
plonsenter and tive volume torah the on 
we have seldom OF the frst’ Tiustrated London Ni 
The FIRST SERIES, Fourth Edition, price 19s. 6d., may also be had. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW WORK BY MR, ALFRED WILLS. 
ow ready. Fost with Tyelve wilh ain. by 
EAGLE'S N VEST” in the VALLEY of SIXT; 


8 7 Home among the Alps: ther with some Excursions amo: 
Ginel By ALFRED of iddic Temple, Esq., Barrister-at igsione among the 
oot Wande ngs among Alps.” 


or in Five 
1. Text Book, 6d. 4. Examples, Part III., Fractions, Decimals, 
5. to the Examples, with Solutions 
metic, 4, - of the more difficult Questions, 1s, 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

12mo, Part L., 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 

12mo, Part 63.; KEY, 5s. 

18mo, 1s. 6:1. ; KEY, 2s. 6d, 

EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 6c. 

The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 8s. 6d.; without KLY, 1s. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I., 3s. 64.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 

Part 2s. 6d,; KEY, 5s. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBrERts. 


HALL’S GREEK AND LATIN ROOTS, IN USE IN KING@’S SCHOOL, LONDON. 
Third Edition, enlarged, in 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE PRINCIPAL ROOTS OF THE GREEK TONGUE; 


with a Display of their Incorporation into En: and an Index of English W: Worad 
derived from the Greek. By W. HALt. seh, 


On the same plan, Eighth Edition, price 4s. 61. 
HALL’S LATIN ROOTS, with Ivpex as above. 


By the same Author, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 


REASONS FOR A NEW VERSION OF THE BIBLE 


according to the Present Idiom of the English Language. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 
ndidat the University Middle Class and 
Adapted for the Use of Ca Br | ni Civil 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 2s. cloth, 


UNTER'S ART OF PRECIS- WRITING : bein an 


Introduction to the Writing of Précis or Digests, as wen of 


‘acts or Historical Events, Evidence, Correspondence, Off 
position ; with numerous Hxsmpies and Exercises. 


JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, with Notes, &c., 2s. 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE’S HENRY VIII, with Notes, &c., 2s. 6d. 
PARAPHRASING and ANALYSIS of SENTENCES, 1s. 3d. 
TEXT BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 2s. 6d. 
EXERCISES in ENGLISH PARSING, 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 94.—KEY, just ready. 
EXERCISES in FIRST FOUR RULES of ARITHMETIC, 
pence. 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LoNGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR L. CONTANSEAU, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 


RECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE depuis son 


Origine jusqu’ 3 nos jours. Compiled expressly for the Use of Schools and rofensor of the 
mating for t petitive Examinations. By Leroy 
Langu iterature in the al Indian A 
for M tary napastmmeaete and for Admission to A 
Also by Professor CONTANSEAU, New Editions, 


COMPENDIOUS FRENCH GRAMMAR, 4s. 
GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION, 3s. 6d. 
PROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAIS, 6s. 6d. 
ABREGE de HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 5s. 6d. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 10s. 6d. 


This Dictio: is now in use in the Bast Coll ‘aaribor 


London; ‘cna, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 


ay adage LONGMAN, and ROBBRTS. 


Embroidery Patterns of Collars, Sleeves, Pocket-handkerchiefs, Initial Letters, 
Edgings, Insertions, Braiding Patterns, Patterns in Satin-stitch, Elbow Cushion 
in Lacet Work, &c. All of exact size for working. 
4A Full-size Pattern of a new-shaped Pinafore for a Child, three or four years old, 
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0, price 78. 6d., the Third Edition of 
MATERIALS | ‘FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN: 


covenant by AUGUSTUS GROTEFEND. Translated from the German 
the Rev. in ARNOLD, .A., and Ly (with Notes and Excursuses from Grotefend) 
by the lev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Inte Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
*,* A KEY to this Work (for the use of Tutors only) has been published. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 
THE FIRST ITALIAN BOOK, on the | Plan of the Rev. ‘ir 
Arnold it French Book.” or PIFFERI, Professor and 
Dawson Head Master of the Tnetitution School, 
Rivina@tons, Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
1. THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK, on the Plan of Henry’s 
“First Latin Book.” Fourth Edition. 5s. 6d. 


. 2 JHE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, upon the Same Plan. 
*,* KEYS are published to the EXERCISES in these Works. 
ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 6d., the Seeond Edition of 
THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK : arranged on Ollendorff’s 
‘or Self-Tuition ; containing an Accide: ularies and Exercises; 


ce, with Vocab 
the latter. ter printed for the most part both in Hebrew rm English characters. By the Rev... 
Fe HEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trin! College, 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 


1. A KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 3s. 6d. 
2. THE SECOND HEBREW BOOK; containing the 
iyntax, Vocabulary, an =e Grammatical Commen- 


BOOK oF GENESIS in Hebrew, with 
tary. 


ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH, 


‘THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan of “ trae. 
Lyndon, 


First Latin Book.” Py THomas KERCHEVER ApUOLD, M.,A., late Rector of 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cam ge. urth Edition. 12mo, 5s 
“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work sdmirably adapted to meet he wants of 
English students far as a school-book to pax introduction, even from the 
pen of a native write The sound principles of imitation and repetition, which have 
ured for the prt ni a reputation widely extended and weil deserved, are here aay 
exemplified. His account of the differences of idiom is very satisfactory and complete. 
Waeever So Shoroughly masters this work will rarely want anything further on the subject.” 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES. By M. Detirxz. 2s. 6d. 
ARNOLD'S HANDBOOK of FRENCH VOCABULARY. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SELECTIONS FROM THUCYDIDES, 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 


‘THUCYDIDES. BOOK the SECOND; ENGLISH 
NOTES, and GRAMMATICAL REFERENCES, Edited ‘by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
aM. .A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge. 

“The notes in the present edition are copious almost to a fault, but always good. We 

are not aware of any Enylish edition that contains such a complete apparatus for the 
exposition and illustration of the text.”—Athenaum. 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had (uniformly printed and edi 

THE FIRST BOOK OF THUCYDIDES. Price 5s. 6d. 

ARNOLD’S EDITIONS OF THE GREEK DRAMAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 

OPHOCLES, with English Notes, from ScunEeIpEwIn, viz.: 


1, AJAX. 3s. 4. CEDIPUS COLONEUS, 4s, 
2. PHILOCTETE: 5. ANTIGO 4s. 
@DIPUS TYRANTS. 43. 


EURIPIDES, with English Notes, from waive Diisyer, 


WITZSCHEL, SCHONE, kc., viz. 
1, HEC 3s. 4. HYPPOLYTUS. 
2. BACCHA. 3s. 5. MEDEA, 3s, 
8. TPuIGENLA IN TAURIS. $s. 
ARISTOPHANES: 1. Selections from. the CLOUDS, with 
Baglish Notes, by Professor FELTON. 3s. 6d.—2. T 
“It is impossible to turn over the pages of A ph men ra ee Classics, and to look 
ti without grate 


back upon the ions of former 8, ou ing h 
much has been done by Mr. Araoid towards the adv nt iassical 
learning by his admirable publications.” —John Bull. 


Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S CICERO, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 12mo, price 4s., the Second Edition of 


SELECTIONS FI FROM CICERO, with ENGLISH NOTES. 
From the OR. ; containing the Fourth Book of the Impeachment of 
Verres, the Four Speeches ae Catiline, and the 8 h for the Poet Archias. By 
Tuomas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of 
Cambridge. 
Votes are taken from several excellent editions well known in Germany, including 
those of Orelli, Zumpt, Matthie, and Klotz. 

“They abound in critical and eitistons jogical remarks of value, They are copious 
= red pad redundant, clearly expressed, and always the point. All allusions and 
technical expressions are ‘fully expial _—™ A master’s hand is discernible in the transla- 
tions coonslanaliy given of par’ s that present any difficulty.”—Atheneum 


Of whom may be had (in the same Series of Arnold’s School Classics), 


SELECTIONS FROM CICERO, with ENGLISH N OTES. 


‘art IV. 
FINIBUS MALORUM ET BONORUM. 6s. 6d.—Part V. CATO on, “SIV 
SENECTUTE DIALOGUS. 2s. 6d. mas J BE 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS nd — ISRAELITES. 


In 12mo, pri 
A # HAN DBOOK OF HEBREW. AN TIQUITIES ; | 30% 8 
th the ble. For the Use of Young 


of 
Uf the Morice of HANDBOOKS edited by the kev. orming one 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


eee HANDBOOKS FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
price $s, 6d., the Second Edition of 
HANDBOOK "OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Bos Translated by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, late 
and baited od, with Notes and Questions, by the Rev. T, K. ARNOLD, M.A.. 
don, and formerly Fellow of 


uniformly pri 
THE HAN DBOOK OF GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Pupil wil receive these Works a correct and tolerably complete picture of 


same Editors, 
HANDBOOK ¢ OF ANCIENT HISTORY AND 
PHY. Second Edition 


2. HANDBOOK OF “MEDLEVAL HISTORY AND 


GEOGRAPHY. 4s. 64 


3. HAN DBOOK OF MODERN HISTORY AND 


GEOGRAPHY. 5s, 6d. 


ruts, HANDBOOK OF GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. With 
“6. THE ATHEN HENIAN STAGE: a Handbook for Students. 


Now ready, Eleventh Edition, Revised and Corrected, 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAIN ED; jin Alphabetical 


with ok Illustrations and Examples, drawn 

With an Index to the By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. Eleventh Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. 8vo, 158. cloth. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


The only Large-type Edition in 4to, price 21s. cloth lettered, 


CRUDEN’ S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW 
MENT: or, @ Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. In Two P; 
Contalning t the appe llative or common words in 80 d large a manner, that any verse 
readi fgand looking for word in it: also the r names i 
ure, Life 


'o wh cordance to the Apocrypha, ith a 
rait Sethe Author, ALEXANDER CHALMERS, FS. 


A. Thirteenth Edition. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and the other Proprietors. 
Ninth Edition, 8vo, reduced to 10s. 6d. 
SCHREVELIUS’ LEXICON IN GREEK AND ENGLISH 


Valpy’s), for the use of Coll and _ Schools; to which is added a jious E 
and Gr Mm yk icon, Edited by the he lev. J. R. Masor, D.D., Head Master of King’s 


Fesides the addition of many wo and a much extended variety of meanings, this 
edition of Schrevelius is adapted to the f Schools, by the insertion, as boa ay words, 
of numerous derivatives, the want of which in other’ lexicons occasions to the much 
trouble in finding what he seeks. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo., and WHITTAKER and Co. 


DE PORQUET'S STANDARD ITALIAN WORKS. 


DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in English, with Exercises. $s. 0d, 
IL TESORETTO, for turning English into Italian at Sight, $s. “tage 
CONVERSATIONS in FRENCH and ITALIAN, 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN PHRASE and DIALOGUE BOOK. 3s. 6d, 
ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS, 2s, 
A NEW KEY toITALIAN, 8s, 6d. 
FIRST ITALIAN READING-BOOK. 3s. 6d. 
London: SIMPKLN, sey and Co. ; and may be had of the "ee at his Scholastic 
‘Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


DE PORQUET'S STANDARD FRENCH WORKS. 


DE PORQUET’S LE Le geod DE L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS, for turning English 
into French at Sight. $s. 6d. 
FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 3s. 6d. 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 64, 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian Grammar, 3s, 6d. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 4s. 6d. bound, 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d, 
HISTOIRE D’ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 38s. 61. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading-Book). 
London: SIMPKIN, Manemabe, and Co. ; and may be had of the Scholastic 
Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-gard: 
CROMBIE’S GYMN ASIUM ABRIDGED.—SEVENTH EDITION, 


GYMN ASIU ive Symbola Critica. Intended to assist, fhe 


Classical Student endeavours to obtain a correct Latin Prose Style. 
by the Rev, ALEXANDER MBIE, LL.D., F.B.S., &c, 12mo, 6s, 


Also, by the same Author, 


GYMNASIUM, complete. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. Two 


Vols. 8vo, £1 1s, 
CLAVIS GYMNASII. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 6s. 
THE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, Explained and Illustrated, Eighth Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


CRADOCK'S GENUINE GUY’S STANDARD 


GUY'S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with the First Question 
every Series in cosh tule worked et length, ‘the Twenty-ninth Béltion: 
and aeeenliy Revised, 12mo, 2s. cloth. 


GUY’S KEY TO THE SAME, with the Questions fully 


given. 12mo, price 4s. 6d., roan letter 


GUY’S SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK in Script Type. 


A New Edition, Large Post 4to, price $s. 6d. half-bound, 


GUY’S TREATISE ON BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE 
ENTRY, for Beginners. A New Edition, Royal 18mo, price 1s, cloth, 
London: Crapock and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co. ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, ; 
the only Publishers of Joseph Guy’ 8 School Books. 
EDWARDS’ (T. W.C., M.A.) LATIN DELECTUS, &c. 
EPWARDS' LATIN DELECTUS; or, First Lessons in 


Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton Latin Grammar; with all the 
Accents and Quantities marked, Thirteenth Edition, 12mo, my hh 6d, cloth. —Also, 


THE ETON LATIN ¢ GRAMMAR, with the addition of 
Notes, and also of the ih ~ h a New Version he Latin Rules 
and Bx: Examples. By T. W. C. ‘Twenty 12mo, 


EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, with the 


Stress and Quantities correctly marked, Fifteenth Edition, 12mo, 1s, cloth, 


EDWARDS’ SENTENTLE SELECT; or, Select eatin 
Sentences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing. Third Edition, 
KEY to Ditto, 4s. cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Fighth Edition, Fcap. 2s. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. cloth, 
HE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE: an 
Exposition of the Canses, Progress, and Termination of serious Chronic Diseases of 
the ‘other Hy Organs, Lungs, Nerves, I Limbs and Skin; and of their Treatment Water 
and ot nie Means’ ES Manby GULLY, M.D., L.B.C.S., and F.R.P.S. 
Edinburgh, M.C.8, Lo 
“Dr. Gully brin to position of the the of a fully educated, 
and the of a largely e. enced mi 
“Thi ape most scientific work on Gare +4 yet published,”— 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER,— EDITED BY THOMAS BOURN. 


CHRONOLIGAL, BI BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
MISCELLANEOUS EX ES. Thirteenth Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d 


EXERCISES ON THE GLOBES AND MAPS; with 


QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION, Sixteenth Edition, 12mo, 6s, bound, 
wt RITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. Fourteenth Edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. Sixth Edition, 12mo, 4s, bow 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES ON THE NEW TES- 


TAMENT. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 5s 


ARITHMETICAL TABLES, . &c. Twenty-sixth Edition. 4d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Now ready, 414 pages, 3s, 64., Sixth Edition, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE; with an 
ne of the Ori, rowth of t ustrated 
For School: and Privat student ts. By Wr LE Professor of Logie, ‘by 
and Metaphysics in the University of 8t. Andre 

“ compilation and text-book of a very or kind..... Spalding, has beoughs 
to his not only a of our history and reflection, 
comprehe! mind, and ation of tone, which mals as 
well as to’h The volume is the oaks troduction to the subject we 
have met with. spectator, 


Edinburgh ; OvxvER and BoxD, London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
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ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
Now ready, Vous. I. to XX., Quarto, Illustrated, price 24s. each, cloth, or 30s. half russia. 
Volume XXT., completing the Work, is in the Press. 


List of the Names of some of the Authors of Articles contained in this Edition :— 


The Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 

Right Rev. RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

Most Rey. RB. DICKSON HAMPDEN, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 

WILL HEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Sir Ds 4 BREWSTER, K.H., LL.D., Principal of the University of 
in le 


RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural History 
Departments in the British Museum. 


JOHN LEE, D.D., late Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 

Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 

Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 

Sir JOHN RICHARDSON. 

Sir JOHN M‘NEILL. 

Sir JAMES IVORY, F.R.S. 

Sir J. P. LACAITA, LL.D. 

Sir BENJAMIN PINE. 
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THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


Second Edition. 21s. 
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MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND, 
FROM DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. 
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HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. A Complete Guide 


for Visitors, Maps. 16mo, 5s. 


HAN DBOOK—KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post 
HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE OF 


WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK — WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 


Map. Post 8vo, 7 


HANDBQOK—DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 


Also just ready, 
HANDBOOK—BUCKS, BERKS, AND OXFORDSHIRE. 


With a particular Account of the City and University of Oxford. Map. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS OF 


ENGLAND. Plans and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 


From the “ Times.” 

MR. MURRAY has succeeded in identifying his eountrym the world over, Into 
every nook which an Englishman can ng te he bg his RED HAND- 
BOOK. These familiar and invaluable HANDBOOKS n gw, comprise our SOUTHERN 
including the coast line from DOVER TO THE LAND D. This is 
intended to proceed until it. maps out and includes the entire eas but in the mea: 
this very pods mo ay instalment deserves a welcome, for it supplies a long-felt Went a 
supplies it satisfactorily.—7'imes. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY. Beteivm, 


PRvssiA, AND THE RHINE TO SWITZERLAND. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HAN GERMANY... Tue Trrot, Bavaria, 


HUNGARY, AND THE DANUBE FROM ULM TO THE 
tice Post 


Tuk Ars or Savoy anp 


Maps. Post 8vo, 0s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. NorManpy, Barrrany, THE 


RENCH Aes DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, AND THE PYRQNEES. Ma: Two Vols. 
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LONIA, GALLICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, &e. Maps. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 50s. 
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Post 8vo, 9s. 
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HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. Tae Two Sicitizs, Nap ess, 


PompPrrt, VesUVIUS, &c, Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HAND! DBOOK — ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 


Two Vols. Post $v 


HAN ‘DBOOK.-EGYPT. “Tae Nite, AvexanperrA, Carro, 


AND THEBES. Map. Post 8vo, lis. 


HAN DBOOK—SYRIA, _PALESTIN E. PENINsvLa oF Svat, 


Epom, Desert, &c. Maps. Two Vols, Post 8vo, 


HANDBOOK—BOMBAY AND MADRAS. Map. Two 


Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE. Tue Tontax Istanps, ALBANIA, 


THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA. Maps. Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANI DBOOK—DEN MARK. N ORWAY AND Swepen. Maps. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. Fintasp AnD Icetanp. Maps. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
The following are now ready. 
DR. we. SMITH’S LATIN -ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
“Has the advantage ail Latin Dictionaries.”— Atheneum. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TION NARY, Sixteenth Thousand, Square 12mo, 7s. 61. 
“The best School Dictionary extant.”—Press. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL, CTIONARY OF 
MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
750 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, 18s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC. 


TIONARY. Sixteenth Thousand. With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER  D DICTIONARY 0 OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Sixteenth Thousand. With 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of En 


] i f Julius Cesar. Based on the Work by DAvip his 
and continued to the Present Time. Tenth Thousai 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE, from the 


Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest; with the History of Literature and Art, 
By Dr. Wa. SMITH. Twentieth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. Woodcuts. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest 


Times to the Establishment of the Empire; with the History of fecqgeuts and Art, 
By Dean LippELL. Twentieth Thousand, *Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDEN st 'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 


ased on the Work by EDWARD GIBBON, incorporating the 
ar Byriters. Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


The Latin Accidence; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English 
Translation. Third Edition. 12mo, 2s, 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
igen ee Rudimenta; or, an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. Twelfth 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for for LATIN ELEGTACS : 
designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, 
Composition in Piegine Metre. Third Edition. 12mo, 4s, 


PRINCIPIA LATINA: a First Latin Course, comprehending 
Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, for the Lower Forms, 
By Wa. SMITH, LL.D. 12mo, 8s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA GRZECA: an .; an Introduction to the Study of Greek. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. VI VIII. (for AUGUST), 


is now ready, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations, 


CONTENTS: 


ramley Parsonage. an ) 
Chapter XXI1.—Hagglestock, P: 
—The a C4, the of the Giants, 
pt est 


“Unto this 1.—The Roots 
Physiological Riddles. I1.—Why we Grow. 


The Four Georges: Sketches of Manners, Morais, Court, and Town Life. 
(With an Illustration.) 11.—George 


How I quitted Naples. 
Stranger than Fiction. 


William H th; Pai E il on the Man, 
the Work, and the History of Wor 


On Holidays,—A for August. 
Roundabout Papers. No. 6,—On Screens in Dining Rooms, 


TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Watrer 
THORNBURY, Author of “ Life in Spain.” Two Vols. Post 8vo, wis Loe 
from Photographs. ready. 


ETHICA; OR, CHARACTERISTICS or “MEN, 
MANNERS, AND BOOKS. By ARTHUR LLoypD WINDsOR. Demy 8vo, 
‘Now ready 

NEW NOVEL. 

OVER THE CLIFFS. Mrs. Sng Author of “ Ferny 


HERBERT CHAUN CEY; 2 a Man More Sinnéd 
Finuing. By Sir ARTHUR HALLAM Exton, Bart., Author of 
NEW NOVEL. 
SCARSDALE; OR, LIFE ON THE (LANCASHIRE AN] AND 


YORKSHIRE BORDER, THIRTY YEARS A’ 


WILD SPORTS OF INDIA; with narks 


Rearing of Horses, and the Formation Captat 


HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: her Rise, 
and with Two Maps, price 86. cloth OF 


SMITH, , ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, > 
THE FOUR GEORGES, BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Numbets 7 and 8 (for 
LY and ADgUSE 1860), poise One Shilling each, contain Numbers 1 and 2 of 
“The Four Georges,” by W. M. THACKERAY. 


SMITH, Eioaa, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


GQEA-SIDE STUDIES at ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 


and JERSEY. By Henry LEWES, Author of “ Physiology 
of Common Lif 


BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Ne TOURIST'S MAP OF SCOTLAND. ALEX. 


KEITH JOHNSTON, RS. E., Author of the Atlas,” A 


wisi: and Sons, Edinburgh and London; and E. STANFORD, London, 
Ot may be had, by Ant the Rowing, each with Index of 
aps 


MAP OF TIALY AND SARDINIA Heng Sheets, 6s.; BASIN oF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN, 3s.; SWITZE CANADAS, ‘two Sheets, 6s. ; 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 
and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA and oa 
Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis, and Manjours, 

Fousemes. Goldi, and Gelyaks. By T. ATKINSON, F.G.S thor rot 

“ Oriental and Western Siberi Dedicated by permission to Her ‘Meajente: wit Eighty- 

three Illustrations and Map, by Arrowsmith, £2 2s. elegantly bound, 

“A noble work. The entire volume is admirable for its spirit, unexaggerated. tone, and 
the mass of fresh materials by which this really new world is made accessible to us, 
Mr. iitiacens takes rank with the most daring of explorers, and, as a writer, is scarcely 
to be surpassed for the lucidity, picturesqueness, and power ¢ with which he portrays the 
connes eee he _ travelled or the perils and pleasures which encountered him 

m the way.”—. 


A} RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF MEER ALI 
MOORAD, with WILD SPORTS in the VALLEY of the INDUS, By Capt. LANGLEY, 
late Madras Cavalry. Two Vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


A § SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS, with 
PORTI THE VALE OF CASHMERE, Edited by Movun- 
8vo, with in 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY, and of 
the of ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND. By FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS, F.G Three Vols., with Portraits, 31s. 6d. 


SIx MONTHS IN REUNION: a Clery man’s Holi day, an and 
How He Passed It. By the Rev. P. Beaton, M.A. Two ne with Illus 
“This work abounds with anecdote and information.’ *—Literary Gazette. 


MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. Price 5s 
bound and illustrated, forming Vol. XI, of HURST and BLACKETT’S STAN ico, Fas 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS o PULAR MODERN WORKS. 
THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
HiGH CHURCH. _ Two Volumes. 
‘This isa bys of power and ability. There is in the plot, in 


BOND AND FREE. By the Author of “Casrz,” &c. 
Three Vols. 


“A clever om [interesting novel, It has great power, and the story is well sustained,”— 
Literary Gaze 


LORD FITZWARIN E. By Scrurator, Author of “The 
Master of the Hounds,” &c. Three Vols., with Iustrations. 
“ A stirring, sparkling story, full of force, and replete with striking events.”—Sun, 


AND DAY. By the Hon. S. Savinz. 
Three Vols, (On Friday next.) 


This day; Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 9s. 


THEW WORDS AND WORKS OF OUR BLESSED LORD, 
heir Lessons for Daily Life. By the Author of “ Brampton Rectory.” 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 
This day, Third Volume, 12s. 


OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By WILLIAM Massey, M.P. Volumes I, and IL 
London: JouNn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, 
This day, Octavo, pp. 36, price 6d.; by post, 7d. 
THE LONG-BOW OF THE PAST: THE RIFLE FOR 
nme Addressed to the Rising Generation of the British Empire. By 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


This day, 1s.; by post, Is. 1d. 


"THOUGHTS ON PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
THE CHURCH IN IRELAND: a Charge delivered by WILLIAM FITZGERALD, D. 
Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and 
London : seal W. PaRKER and Son, West Strand, 
This day, Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


MUTINIES IN RAJ A. A Personal Narra- 


tive of the tiny at t Jodhpore, and Journ: 
the Desert into Binds vith s an Account of the Outbreak at ‘Neemuch, and Mutiny of of the 
goons Legion, and Attack on Mount Aboo. By ILtupvs T. PRICHARD, late of the 
ngal Army. 
London: Joun W. PaRKER and Son, West Strand. 
SICILY, PALERMO, CALABRIA, &c. 
In Post 8vo, eloth, price 7s. 64., with coloured Illustrations, 
| J NPROTECTED FEMALES IN SICILY, CALABRIA, 
AND ON THE TOP OF MOUNT ATN 
Also, uniform in size and site by the same Author, 


coUNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY. With 


WAENE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
UNIFORM WITH JAMES’S ZSOP’S FABLES. 
In Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth limp, 
THE FABLES OF JOHN GAY. With 126 beautiful 
Designs by William Harvey, engraved in the first style by Dalziel Brothers. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 
DRAYSON’S SOUTH AFRICAN SPORTING,—NEW EDITION. 
In Crown 8vo, price 5s., half-bound, 


SPORTING SCENES IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Captain 


ALFRED W. Drayson, Royal Artillery. With large Original Illustrations 


“To the lovers of field sports this book will be a perfect treat. Every chapter is rich in 
amusing or startling stories.”—Sunday Times. 


London: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, — 


NEW SEA-SIDE BOOK. 
In Square 12mo, price 5s. cloth gilt, 
BEACH RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF SEA-SIDE 


PEBBLES AND fem With Observations on the Diamond and other 
Precious stones. By J.G. FRaNncrs. With [lustrations printed in Colours. 


at Mr. Gosse’ 6 books ai are to marine o! ts, this volume is to the pebbles and ery: 
with whi which shores are strewn. It is an ry er 
troller.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, _Farringdon~ -street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ORBS OF HEAVEN.” 
In One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


porcies ASTRON OMY: a concise Elementary Treatise 
the Sun, Planets, By M. MITCHELL, Ap = 
Orbs of Heaven.” ' Revised sited by the Rev. L. TomLrNson, M.A. With 
Coloured Liustrations. 
London: ROUTLEDGR, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
Gratis and Post Free, on receipt of One Stamp, No, LV. of 
BARTHES AN POPULAR MON THLY LIST of of 
Stock Gf SECOND-HAND BOUND BOOKS, im oll 
Gepartments of Literature and ‘the ine Arts, 
Persons desirous of receiving the List on Publication, can do 80 by for- 


Also, lately published, 
BARTHES’ AND LOWELL'S GEN ERAL CATALOGUE 
of their Stock of FOREIGN BOOKS, Royal 8vo (630 m pagea), board 
BagTHEs and LOWELL, Foreigu Booksellers, 14, Great Marlboroush-street, Londop, W, 
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A LITERARY AND PHILOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 


Now ready, choicely ited by Whittingham, in Small morocco, 
allt, Bocburghe price 5s, 


THE BOOK OF VAGABONDS AND BEGGARS. 
With a Vocabulary of their Language. . 
Edited by MARTIN LUTHER in the Year 1528. 
Now first translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, 
By JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 

speare ure derived. Many Will be surprised to learn feat 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 


By ALBERT SMITH. 
[On Wednesday, 


This day, Small Post 8vo, 5s. 
FROM HAY-TIME TO HOPPING. 


By the Author of “Our Farm or Four Acres.” 


This day, No. IX, price 1s, of 
ONE OF THEM. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


Post 8vo, 9s, 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” 


_ 8vo, Sixpence, 
OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By Lieut.-Colonel VALENTINE BAKER, 
10th Royal Hussars, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


This day, in One Vol., with Facsimiles and Illustration, 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. —~ 


TRUBNER AND CO, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE “FIELD” CREW ON THE CLYDE. : 

The old “ Crew of the Gondola” intend following up their Voyage up the Thames 
. to Oxford 


A CRUISE ABOUT THE FORTH OF CLYDE, 
THE LOCHS, AND ARRAN, 


To be had by order of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office, 
® 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE—Mr. Wikre “Woman Wurre” 
may be obtained complete, in Three Volumes, at all 
Libraries, on Wednesday, the 15th instant ; and on the 
same day, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, the 
Popular Edition, price 2s. 6d., of “ Eu Furesis,” a Tale 
of the Lebanon, by the Author of “ The Lamplighter.” 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 


NAPOLEON, 
day, Foap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE EARLY LIFE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. From 
London: and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
HAVET’S CONVERSATIONS AND D ERADINGS, 
‘ow ready, 3.0 Octavo pages, 5s. 


FRENCH STUDIES: CONVERSATIONS 
ia done without the assistance of 


In September, 
ternat 


Answers of every-day use; With a Dictionary of all the Words Idioms 


| 

| 

| 

Edinburs".; SBTON MACKENZIE; WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 

} 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Aug. 4, 1860. 


Fourth Edition, 2s. 
EARTH AND or, 


in to the His- 
tory of ith PNotes 
London: W. Parker Strand. 


Sixth Edition, 10s, 6d. 
ISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
By T. VOWLER SHORT, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
London: Jonw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Thirty-eighth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s. 
CHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Abridged from Gleig’s of Eng- 
land.” With copious Chronol ‘ables of Contem- 

porary Sovereigns, and Questions for Examination. 


London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By Professor BERNAYS, of King’s College. 


Word Book. 3s. Phrase Book, 3s, 
Conversation Book. 3s, | Examples. 3s. 
Grammar, 3s. 6d, Reader. 5s, 

Exercises. 3s, 6d. Historical Anthology. 5s. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 


HE ARTICLES of the CHURCH 

of ENGLAND, in English and Latin; with 

Historical Notice, Scripture Proofs, and the Latin of 
the Original XLII. Articles, 


Edited by W. F. WILKINSON, M.A, 
London: Jomn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Seventh Edition, 6s. 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 
HISTORY. 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
With Supplementary Chapter by Bapuay, D.D. 
Sixth Edition, 6s, 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D, 


London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, 5s, 
LEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
By T, G. HALL, M.A, 
Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, London, 


By the same Author, 


TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Fifth Edition. 8s, 6d, 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
6s, 6d. 


OUTLINES ASTRONOMY. Fourteenth 


Edition, 10d. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 


Ninth Edition, considerably Enlarged, 4s. 
N THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D, 
Dean of Westminster. 


By the same Author, 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH 
WORDS used formerly in Senses different from their 
Present. Second Edition, 4s. 

ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. Fourth 
Edition. 4s. 

PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. Fourth 
Edition. 3s, 


London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Second Edition, Enlarged, 8s, 6d, 


RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL 
COMMMENTARY on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 
to the EPHESIANS. With a Revised Translation, 


By CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, B.D. 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, 
Already published, 

GALATIANS. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 

THESSALONIANS. 7s. 6d. 

PASTORAL EPISTLES. 10s. 6d. 

PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILE- 
MON. 10s. 6d. 

London : Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Cloth, 2s, 


| ON MIND. 


By the same Author, 
LESSONS on REASONING. Is. 6d. 
LESSONS.on MONEY MATTERS. 1s, 
LESSONS on MORALS. Is. 6d. 
LESSONS on CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 6d. 
LESSONS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 
WORSHIP. 28. 
er $ on the BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 
6d. 


London: Jouw W. Parxesr and Son, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 
By HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Canon of Bristol. 
London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 5s, 


OPULAR PHYSIOLOGY ; familiar 
of interesting Facts connected with 
Structure and ter of Animals, and particu- 

larly of Man. By P. B, LORD, M.B. 


London: W. Son, West Strand. 


The Tenth Edition, 5s 


ISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH from the Ascension of Jesus Christ to 

the Conversion of Constantine. 
By Dr. BURTON, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Cheaper Editions, 3s. 6d. each, cloth, 
EADINGS IN POETRY. 
READINGS IN PROSE. 
READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 
READINGS IN SCIENCE. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Maps, 5s. 

IBLE NARRATIVE CHRONO- 

LOGICALLY ARRANGED, continued by an 

Account of the Jewish Nation, and forming a Consecu- 

tive History from the Creation to the Termination of the 
Jewish Polity. 

By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d.; Octavo, 9s. 
LEMENTS OF LOGIC. 


By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


By the same Author, Crown vo, 4s, 6d.; Octavo, 9s 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 
NGLISH PHRASEOLOGY: 
Practical Exercises to be Translated into French, 
By F. J. WATTEZ, 
French Master in King’s College School. 


Intended as a Sequel to the Author’s 


COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the MOST 
FAMILIAR IDIOMS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
Sixth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


.London: Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Crown Octavo, 4s, 6d. 
LEMENTARY EXERCISES IN 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 


By the same Author, 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. Second Edition, Enlarged, 5s. KEY, 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION, 7s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 


London: Jonn W. Parxzr and Son, West Strand. 


Seven Volumes, 2s. each, in cloth, 
HE INSTRUCTOR. 


I, TALES, emi ed and EASY LES- 
SONS from HISTOR 
IT, HOUSES, FURNITURE, ion and CLOTHING. 
THE UNIVERSE; ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, 
MINERAL KINGDOMS; HUMAN FORM. . 
Iv. THE CALENDAR—MONTHS and SEASONS. 
V. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
VI. ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
VII, ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY. 


London: Jouw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
aa TARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 1s, 
OUTLINES ofthe HISTORY of FRANCE. 1s.3d. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRELAND. 1s. 
OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 

of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


bat of the HISTORY of the BRITISH 
HURCH, 1s. 


owns of ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. 
OUTLINES of MYTHOLOGY. 1s. 
OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 10d. 
OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of GEOLOGY. 10d. 

London: W. Parxzn and Son, West Strand. 


With 179 Illustrations, 7s. 
IRST LINES .IN CHEMISTRY. 
By Dr. ALBERT J. BERNAYS, F.C.L. 
London: Jonn W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 


Ninth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


HE HOUSE I LIVE IN: Popular 
Illustrations of the Structure and Functions of the 
Human Body. 


London: Jonw W. Parxer and Sow, West Strand, 


New Edition, Revised, 2s. 6d. 


HE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND: 
a Manual of Practical Advice and Instruction to 
Young Women on entering upon the Duties of Life after 
quitting School. 


London: W. Parker and Sow, West Strand. 


The First Volume, 8s. 6d.; the Second Volume, 12s. 
Pee ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Mustrated with Essays and Notes. 
Py Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., M.A, 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Sow, West Strand. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 2s. 6d. 
UTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. W. H. HOARE, M.A. 
London: Jounw W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 


Books I. and II., 88. 


OTES UPON THUCYDIDES, 
Original and Compiled. By JOHN G. SHEP- 
PARD, M.A., Head Master of Kidderminster School; 
=> LEWIS. "EVANS, M.A., Head Master of Sandbach 
ool. 


London: Jonnw W. Parrsr and Son, West Strand, 


The First Part, 6s. 


N INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By ALFRED BARRY, M.A. 

Head Master of Leeds Grammar School. 
London: Jonw W. Parxes and Son, West Strand. 
Volume I., containing the Four <a and the Acts 

of the Apostles, 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with 
Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical 


, By WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A 
W. WILKINSON. 


London: Jonw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Cloth, 1s, 6d. j 
ACON’S ESSAYS; with the 
References and Notes, by T. MARKBY, M.A, 

By the same Editor, cloth, 2s, 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING; 
with the References, a few Notes, and an Index. 


London: Joun W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 


THE SCHOOL EDITION. 
Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged, 4s, 6d. 
4 UCLID’S ELEMENTS. The First 
Six Books. With Notes,  Gasotions on each Boo! 


Geometrieal Exercises from the Senate House and 
lege ition Papers, with Hints, &c. 


By ROBERT POTTS, M.A. 
London: Jonw W, Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Cheaper Edition, 6s. 6d. 


OLLEGE LECTURES on ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY. 


By W. BATES, B.D. 


By the same Author, 9s. 


COLLEGE LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


London: Joun W. Parxgr and Son, West Strand. 


Third Edition, Enlarged, 2s. 


NALYSIS OF ENGLISH AND 
OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


By DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A. 
Head Master of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool, 
By the same Author, 2s, each, 
ANALYSIS OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
ANALYSIS OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, Octavo, 16s. 
N EXPOSITION OF THE 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 
By E. HAROLD BROWNE, M.A, 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 


Also, Foolscap Octavo, 3s, 6d, 


reac QUESTIONS ON PRO- 
BROWNE’S EXPOSITION OF THE 
ARTI . By J. Gorix, M.A. 


London : ails W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


~ VID JONES, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, 


Chandos-street, Stews in the County and Published by 


County.— 
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